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ges.  The  plain  hemstitched  vvfW 
handkerchiefs  at  the  price  are 
very  fine. 

At  75c.  and  $i.oo,  we  have  an 
equally  good  selection.  And  this 
is  only  a  hint  of  the  variety  and 
quality  always  found  iri  our  Hand¬ 
kerchief  Department. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


September  6,  1901 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

196  Fifth  Avenae,  New  York. 

HKNST  HOCOHTON,  Bnrineee  Mmuicer. 

Tn  ■▼AHOUiiBT  is  s  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
pnblished  every  Thursday,  fifty-two  issues  a  year. 

Paioa.— The  subscription  price  is  lliree  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy 

To  ministers,  gS.OO  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
For  all  BUDwriptions  due  and  unpaid  before  Aprii  1, 
ISn,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $8.00  eaw,  two  of  which  must  be 
new  subscribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

osTaos  IB  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscr^  - 
tions  in  the  United  States,^nada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $L01  for 
postage. 

ADTnBTiBiHO  Rates  on  appilcation.  Special  rates  for 
qiMoial  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Ohahob  or  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  week  be/ore  the 
ebonpe  Is  to  take  e#ect. 

OisooNTiNtrANOBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  pai>er  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

PiJUSB  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  sub¬ 
scription  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  Tsrk  Enress  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  Bvaroedist  Pubushiho  Oo.  Cash 
should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Dhavaii,abi.b  Articles,  if  accompanied  bv  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed: 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


Ten  Cents  A  Share 

Copper  is  second  only  to  Iron  in  the  World’s  need  in  our  civilization.  For  the  last  fifty  years  the 
decennial  increase  in  the  production  of  Copper  has  beeu  67  per  cent.  Some  high  Copper  authori¬ 
ties  have  predicted  that  tt:e  new  copper  mines  now  being  oi)ened  have  begun  not  a  day  too  soon  to 
be  ab’e  to  meet  the  Twentieth  Century’s  need  of 
Copper. 

Fur  three  j'ears  the  price  of  copper  has  been  17 
cents.  Good  authorities  are  now  firm  in  the 
conviction  of  a  permanent  seventeen  cent  market. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  cop|)er  shares.  A  new 
Company  in  a  new  copper  country  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  fortune,  or  if  a  few  shares  only  are 
taken,  a  timely  investment.  We  want  to  sell 
enough  stock  to  sink  a  shaft  and  buy  machinery 
to  develop  the  mines. 

A  banker  sent  the  first  large  order  for  stoi'k 
after  reading  our  talk  in  this  paper.  Others 
have  followed. 

An  order  for  2000  shares  has  just  been  receive*! 
from  a  well  known  railroad  man.  Investigate 
our  proposition.  Write  to  any  of  our  Directors. 

They  have  the  confidence  of  'their  business  Jac- 
quaintanc^.  Trust  Mining  Company  is  a  timely  investment. 

Visit  the  mines  and  see  the  ore  and  you  will  be  Send  for  our  literature.  Make  all  orders  for 
convinced  that  many  invested  with  the  Copper  stock  payable  to  John  G.  Blue,  Secretary. 

THE  COPPER  TRUST  MINING  COMPANY 


BEGINNING  A  COPPER  MINK. 


Blankinton  Bank  Building,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


196  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Cntsred  at  teconO^Um  matter  in  the  New  York  Pottafflee. 
To  any  Home  Mlsslouary  or  pastor  of  a  small  country 
church  who  will  send  us  nis  name  and  address  we  wlU 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The 
Bvahoblist  for  distribution  among  bis  people. 


THE  BTANOBUST  LEAFLETS. 

No.  1.  The  Creed  of  the  English  Presbi^rla 
Ohureh.  From  The  Evahoelist  of  April  a^  19H). 

Mo.  E.  Forms  of  Worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evan- 
OEiiiBT  of  May  8  and  10, 1800.) 

Mo.  S.  Noblesse  Oblige.  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
College.  (From  the  Evanoblist  of  April  86,  May  8 
and  10,  1900.) 

No.  4.  The  Lenl  Relations  of  Churches.  Henry 
A.  Stimson  DA).  (From  the  Evanoeust  of  June  81, 
UOO.) 

Mo.  6.  The  Beal  Issue.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  (From 
The  Etarobust  of  September  13,  1900.) 

No.  6.  Evangelisation  Past  and  to  Come.  George 
r.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From The  Bvanoblist  of  Angnst  80, 
1900.) 

No.  7  What  Shall  We  Do  With  The  Confession? 
George  F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  Tbe  Evangelist  of 
October  85, 1900.) 

Mo.  8.  Divine  Healing.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  D.D. 
LIi.D  ,  (EYom  the  Evangelist  of  March  10,  May  18, 1899 
Inly  ao.  1900.) 

Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps;  reduced  rates  for 
large  qoantlties. 


THB  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTIMO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  ‘'Society.*')  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup* 
Mits  Ministers  and  Mlsslonarlea  Its  Mariners’  (3harch,  40 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
allUea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generons  contributions  to  sostaln  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Thbophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Oor.  Sec'y. 
Talbot  Oltphant,  Treaa 

No.  II  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

15S  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  tbe  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  tn  Its  school, 
and  over  38,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoea,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80  to  4:30P.  M.;  Snnday-echool,  3  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  13:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  13:10  to  13:40  P.M.  Vlaltors  welcome 
at  all  timea  Morris  K.  Jxbup,  Prea;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
Arohihald  D.  Russell.  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 


OBITUARY 

Mrs.  Laoy  Ohristy,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of  Medina,  N.  T.,  died  at 
the  home  of  her  daughter  in  that  village,  An- 
gnat  28,  1901,  aged  ninety-two  years.  She  was 
born  in  ^aterbnry.Yt.,  January  18,  1809.  Her 
father,  Col.  Hiram  Peck,  fought  as  a  private 
in  the  Revolution  and  with  tbe  rank  of  Oolonel 
in  the  War  of  1812.  Reoolleotions  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  war  were  still  fresh  in  Mrs.  Christy’s  mind 
at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  nnited  with  the 
Medina  church  in  1834  by  letter  from  the 
chnroh  of  Parishville,  N.  Y.,  where  she  lived 
with  her  bnsband,  Mr.  Henry  Christy,  before 
they  took  np  their  residence  in  Medina.  She 
was  a  devoted  Christian  and  an  active  ohnroh 
worker,  having  been  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday- 
school  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  Evange¬ 
list  had  been  a  regular  visitor  in  Mrs.  Chris¬ 
ty’s  home  for  sixty- nine  years.  She  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  one  of  her  seven  children,  Mrs.  Mary 


APPOINTMEATS  AND  INSTITVTIONS. 

TBE  BOAEDS. 

168  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


'8oin6  MissloiiB.  •  .  • 

Foreign  Hleelons,  •  -  • 

Church  Erection,  -  -  . 

BdnoattoUt  •  -  • 

Publications  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  . 

m  m  m 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  - 


,819  Walnut  SL,  PhUa 


616  Market  St.,  Plttebuig  Pa. 
30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  AMEBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

X8TABLI8HXD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1834, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  s  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  tbe  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
3468  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  106  frontier  chnrches  from 
aohools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
aham  the  blessing.  $36.00  starts  a  new  school,  furbishing 
helps  for  Bible  stady  and  a  library.  $700  enpports  s  mlasionaiT 
one  year.  Toucan  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Sendoontrlbatlona  to  E.  P.  Bancbopt,  DU.  Setretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  Y.  dlty. 


PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

8  and  B  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Temperance  Periodicals. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADV(K)ATE,  s  16  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  the 

country.  Per  year . $100 

(3)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Ulns- 
trated  4  page  monthly,  36  cenU  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  Mr  year  .......  4 

(8)  THE  WATOR-LILY,  a  small  Ulnstrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  f°lks.  Per  year  .  -  10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papera 
We  have  3100  TEMPERANCE  PUBUCATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  OATAI/MHJE. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEND  SOCIETY. 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Ihsorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  eea- 
men;  elds  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  tbe  leading 
seiqKHts  of  the  world;  provldee  a  Sailor’s  Home  In  New  York: 
pate  libraries  on  American  veeaels  sailing  oat  of  one  Port  of 
New  York;  publUhes  tbe  SaUor’t  Mopoetne,  the  Staman't  Wtiend 
and  the  lAJt  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chab.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres  ;  W. 
C.  SturOXS  Treaa  Rev.  W.  C.  STiTt  D.D.  Secretaiy. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  soothing  Strop  hae  been  need  for  over 
flfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
toothing  with  perfect  euccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  palna  cures  wind  ooUc,  and  U  tbe  beet 
remMT  for  Dlinboea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
linmemately.  Sold  by  drugglste  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-flve  cents  a  bottla  m  sure  and  ask  for  “Mra  Wine- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAIEROAD  REDUCED 
RATES  TO  INDIANAPOLIS. 


ABIERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organised  1885,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  153  langnages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Oolportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
tchoolsk  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  hnmtne  institations,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  isened  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spauish  pabltcations  and 
immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  argent  needs.  Tbe 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  npon  donations  and  legacies 
tor  which  it  earnestlr  appeals.  Remit  to  LoaU  ‘Tag, 
4  ••tstaot  Treasurer,  ItO  Nassan  Street,  New  York. 


Account  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

For  the  meeting  of  tbe  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  Inde¬ 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  at  Indianapolis,  Septem- 
16  to  21.  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  OomMoy  will  sell 
round-trip  tickets  to  Indianapolis  from  all  points  on  its 
lines  at  rate  of  a  single  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets 
will  be  sold  September  18  to  16,lDclaBive.and  will  be  good 
to  return,  leaving  Indianapolis  not  earlier  than  Septem¬ 
ber  15  nor  later  wan  September  88.  By  depositing  ticket 
with  Joint  Agent  September  15  to  83  and  npon  payment 
of  fifty  cents  an  extension  of  the  return  limit  may  be 
secarM,  to  leave  Indianapolis  to  October  7,  inclusive. 


Wilkinson  ot  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Wilbur — Entered  into  eternal  life,  at  her  sum¬ 
mer  home,  “Gays  Oliff, ”  Lake  George,  on 
Thursday  morning,  September  fifth,  Mary 
Wilson  Wilbur,  widow  of  M.  Denman  Wilbnr, 
and  only  child  of  tbe  late  Rev.  James  Patriot 
Wilson  D.D. 


P 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

lERMONT-ON-TH  E-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer 
sey  R  R..  Chambers  and  83>i  St.  Ferries. 


E  n  O  R  I  A  L  S  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 
Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

69  Carmine  St..  New  York 


ORnaOH  BELLS,  PEALS  AND  CHIMES, 

OF  LAKE  BVFERIOB  INGOT  OOPFEK  AND 
EAST  INDIA  TIN  ONLT. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

TEX  X.  W.VANDUZEN  CO.,  Ctnolnnati.O. 


CHURCH  BELLS  a  n(^  PEALS 

Best  Superior  Copper  anu  Tin.  Get  oar  prii-o. 

MoSHANE  BELLFOUNGRY.Baltlmore.Mrt. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  OenM  Manager. 

TBOT,  N.  T.  emd  NEW  TOBK  CITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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ALONE  WITH  GOD 

Geo.  H.  Smytli,  Jr. 

Far  In  tbe  woods  alone  with  God, 

I  fain  wonid  of  times  be. 

But  then  I  know  that  here  and  now 
God  is  alone  with  me. 

Yes,  in  the  busy  cares  of  life 
Amidst  the  noise  and  din, 

I  may  not  to  the  woods  retreat 
To  be  alone  with  him. 

In  city  street,  by  wooded  lane. 
Wherever  I  may  be. 

If  I  alone  with  God  will  ko 
He’ll  go  alone  with  me. 

Manchebtkr,  Vt. 


TKe  Kingdom 


Independent  Mission  We  heartily  agree  with 
Church  the  Herald  and  Presbyter 

in  the  confidence  which 
it  expresses  in  the  converts  to  Christianity  in 
mission  fields.  The  object  ever  to  be  kept  in 
view  is  to  bnild  np  ohnrches  which  shall  be 
not  merely  self-supporting,  but  independent. 
Mexico  now  has  its  independent  Presbyterian 
Synod,  India  will  shortly  have  its  own  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnoh.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  per¬ 
manent  character  of  the  ohnrches  in  mission 
lands  most  be  impressed  upon  it,  not  by  for¬ 
eigners  however  wise,  bnt  by  the  native  people 
nnder  their  natural  leaders.  It  is  not  indeed 
necessary  that  mission  churches  should  be  self- 
snpporting  in  order  to  be  independent  Ameri¬ 
can  ohnrches.  We  extend  help  to  the  Protes¬ 
tant  ohnorhes  of  France  and  Italy,'  though 
these  were  never  mission  churches.  Much 
more  will  the  chnrohes  of  this  country  be  glad 
to  aid  financially  the  independent  ohnrches  to 
which  they  have  given  life.  “Bnt  it  mav  be 
asked,”  says  tbe  Herald  and  Presbyter, 
“whether  we  can  trnst  these  native  Christians 
with  self-management.  Why  not?  If  they  are 
converted  people  they  are  nnder  the  direction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  have  the  Word  of 
God  in  their  hands.  Their  missionary  leaders 
and  helpers  will  become  a  part  of  the  church 
with  them.  We  have  a  Presbytery  made  np 
almost  entirely  of  converted  Sioux  Indians, 
and  they  are  as  exemplary  in  life  and  doctrine 
as  other  Presbyteries.  We  have  two  Synods 
almost  entirely  made  np  of  colored  people,  and 
they  are  zealous  for  tbe  truth.  The  mere  fact 
that  they  are  in  connection  with  onr  home 
Church  is  not  the  reason  for  the  fidelity  of  onr 
native  Christian  converts  of  China  and  India. 
If  they  are  God’s  children  God  will  oare  for 
them  as  he  did  for  his  early  chnroh,  and  through 
all  the  ages.” 

Loss  and  The  Chnroh  Missionary  Booiety 
Gain  is  occupying  Mosnl,  Turkey,  with 

a  medical  and  a  clinical  mission¬ 
ary.  This  place  was  oconpied  first  by  the 
American  Board  many  years  ago,  then  was  in 
891  transferred  by  the  American  Board  to  onr 


Presbyterian  Board  and  was  occupied  as  a  sta¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  West  Persia  Mission. 
Two  years  ago  onr  Board,  largely  because  of 
the  insnfldoient  income  from  the  ohnroh,  gave 
np  work  there  and  invited  the  Chnroh  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  to  occupy  it.  It  is  an  act  of  prac¬ 
tical  CO- operation,  the  cordial  invitation  by  a 
Presbyterian  to  an  Episcopal  body  to  assume  a 
work  long  established  and  consecrated  by  the 
graves  of  an  nnnsnally  large  number  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  among  them  the  pioneer.  Dr.  Grant. 
It  is  also  a  step  forward  in  the  large  work  be¬ 
ing  built  up  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  Baghdad  and  four 
cities  of  Southern  Persia  having  previously 
been  oconpied  by  them. 

The  ''Church”  in  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
Scotland  bnry  a  few  weeks  ago  at¬ 

tended  the  services  of 
dedication  incident  upon  the  opening  of  a  new 
ohapter-honse  of  Perth  Episcopal  Cathedral. 
Quite  a  number  of  clergymen  from  the  larger 
bodies  of  Scottish  Christians  were  present  by 
invitation  and  were  duly  recognized.  Bnt  Dr. 
Temple  was  nnable  to  distinguish  the  change 
of  environment  and  throughout  his  address  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Episcopal  Chnroh  as  “the  Chnroh 
of  Scotland,  ’  ’  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
visitors,  and  perhaps  somewhat  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  Cathedral  clergy. 

American  Preachers  Quite  a  number  of  promi- 
In  England  nent  ministers  from  New 

York  and  Boston  have 
been  occupying  the  pulpits  of  English  churches 
this  summer.  Dr.  Lorimer  of  Boston,  Dr. 
Pentecost  of  Yonkers,  Dr.  J.  H.  Elliot  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Street  Reformed  Church,  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman  of  Brooklyn  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Mackenzie  of  Cambridge  are  among  those  from 
these  cities.  In  addition  the  Rev.  Levi  G. 
Broughton  D.D.  of  the  Baptist  Tabernacle, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  captivated  English  church¬ 
goers,  and  has  received  much  attention.  Many 
of  the  papers  have  published  sketches  of  his 
life,  ministry  and  ohnroh.  It  is  amusing  to 
read  the  geogn^ihioal  misinformation  which 
the  British  Weekly  gives  its  readers  in-  the 
course  of  its  descriptive  article  “Atlanta,” 
it  suavely  informs  nr,  “though  on  the  main 
line  between  New  York  and  California,  is  so 
far  inland  that  English  preachers  rarely  visit 
it.” 

The  Present  Danger  Dr.  Lorimer  of  Boston, 
of  Protestantism  in  a  recent  sermon  given 
in  Regent’s  Park  Chapel, 
London,  declared  that  the  present  foe  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  IS  not  Romanism,  which,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  is  practically  dying  tbe  world  over. 
The  danger  is  now  to  be  fonnd  within  the 
Protestant  Chnroh  itself.  Tbe  point  is  a  good 
one,  and  well  worth  the  consideration  of  those 
who  grow  pessemistio  when  they  see  or  hear 
of  new  Roman  enterprises.  So  long  as  the 
ohnroh  of  Jeans  Christ  is  fnlfiling  her  mission 
the  powers  of  antagonism  cannot  prevail  against 
her. 


St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  Recent  extensive  exoa- 
danger  vations  for  underground 

railways,  electrical  con¬ 
duits,  and  sewers  have  materially  affected  the 
underground  water-fiow  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  As  a  result,  the  founda¬ 
tions,  no  longer  supported  by  moist  earth,  have 
settled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  cracks  in 
the  walls  and  dome.  It  appears  that  the  soil 
in  tbe  vicinity  is  sandy,  and  the  water  which 
hitherto  has  helped  to  keep  it  compact  is  now 
able  to  seek  its  level  by  means  of  the  new 
channels,  thereby  draining  away  from  nnder 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  famous  foundations. 
It  seems  likely  that  very  extensive  repairs  will 
have  to  be  made  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the 
building. 

Curios  for  the  In  view  of  the  approaching 
Cathedral  completion  of  the  Catholic 

Cathedral  at  Westminster, 
the  authorities  are  putting  forth  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  such  relics  of  saints,  etc.,  as  are  on  tbe 
market.  We  are  told  that  already  tbe  alleged 
remains  of  two  saints  have  been  secured.  The 
first  is  the  bones  of  Edmund,  King  of  East 
Anglia,  which  have  been  removed  from  France, 
and  for  the  present  rest  in  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
foik’s  castle,  where  they  were  deposited  with 
elaborate  religions  ceremonies.  The  second  is 
tbe  hand  of  St.  James,  which  is  gravely  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  in  England  since  1183, 
when  it  was  brought  from  Germany.  Just 
where  this  is  deposited  at  present  is  not  stated. 
The  possibility  of  genuineness  of  these  grue¬ 
some  ornaments  need  not  be  discussed  by  intel¬ 
ligent  persons.  They  would  fulfil  their  mis¬ 
sion  equally  well  if  they  were  made  of  plaster 
of  paris  or  papier-mach^. 

Swearing  within  and  The  prevalence  of  swear- 
without  the  City  ing  is  recognized  in  moat 
codes  of  law  by  its  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  list  of  misdemeanors.  It  appears, 
however,  that  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  it  is 
not  an  offence  to  swear  in  the  country,  al¬ 
though  it  is  punishable  in  the  city  limits.  A 
certain  Rural  Council  has  just  applied  for 
power  to  suppress  foul  language  in  the  public 
streets  whether  in  the  city  or  country.  The 
evidence  of  several  police  ofiicers  showed  that 
“it  is  the  regular  custom  for  people  to  start 
profane  swearing  and  disgusting  language 
directly  they  cross  the  boundaries.  One  officer 
stated  that  it  was  quite  common  for  persons  to 
cross  over  from  the  side  of  the  street  which  is 
in  tbe  borough,  to  tbe  other  which  is  outside 
it,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  fonl  language.  ”  ' 

Bishop  Westcott’s  The  Chnroh  of  England 
Death  mourns  the  death  of  the  Bish¬ 

op  of  Durham ;  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  sorrows  at  the  departure  of  “West- 
cott, ’'of  “Westoott  and  Hort, ”  one  whose 
prondest  title  will  be  the  absence  of  all  limit¬ 
ing  or  descriptive  adjectives.  On  every  minis¬ 
ter’s  desk  there  lies  the  well-thumbed  “New 
Testament. in. tbe  Original  Greek,  ”  “^the  text 
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revieed  by  Brooke  Foss  Westoott  D.D.  snd 
Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort.  DD.”  In  qniet, 
nnassnming  infloenoe,  Bishop  Westoott’s  name 
will  be  potent  when  others,  who  are  more  in 
the  pnblio  eye,  are  long  forgotten.  His  son, 
Canon  Westoott,  Head  Master  of  Sherborne 
School,  relates  this  beantifnl  little  light  on 
the  last  hoars  of  his  noble  father:  “As  my 
father  lay  a- dying,  speaking  with  the  utmost 
diflQonlty,  he  asked  that  two  prayers  might  be 
said.  One  was  the  General  ThanksgiTing,  and 
the  other  was  the  Prayer  of  Hnmble  Aooess, 
from  the  Holy  Oommnnion.  After  seventy 
years  of  saoh  devotion  to  God  as  has  fallen  to 
few  men,  he  wished  to  thank  God  for  his  love 
and  mercy  that  had  followed  him  all  his  days ; 
after  seventy  years  of  service,  he  committed  his 
sonl  to  God  in  perfect,  child-like  trust  May 
we  in  our  turn  die  the  death  of  the  righteous 
and  may  our  last  end  be  like  his.  ’  ’  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  Bishop  Westoott  was 
a  firm  friend  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  that 
four  of  his  sons  are  on  the  foreign  field  of  the 
Church  of  England. 


Of  Ovir  City  CHurcKes 


Returning  The  vacation  season  is  drawing  to 
Plinisters  a  close  and  pastors  are  returning  to 
their  pulpits.  Among  those  who 
preached  last  Sunday  were  Dr.  John  Lloyd  Lee 
of  Westminster,  Dr.  Shaw  of  West  End,  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Smith  of  Lenox  and  Dr.  McMillan 
of  New  York  Presbyterian  Churches;  Dr.  B. 
B.  MaoArthur  of  Calvary  and  the  Rev.  How¬ 
ard  L.  Jones  of  Epiphany  Baptist  Churches ; 
Dr.  Sabine  of  the  First  Reformed  Episcopal, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Duryee  of  Grace  Reformed  and  and 
Drs.  Banks  of  Grace,  Reed  of  Washington 
Square  and  Cookman  of  Washington  Heights 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. 

Next  Sundays  At  the  Rutgers  Riverside,  which 
Services  has  united  with  three  other 

churches  during  the  summer,  the 
church  being  without  a  pastor,  will  be  supplied. 
At  the  West  Presbyterian,  the  pastor.  Dr.  An¬ 
thony  H.  Evans,  will  preach  and  Dr.  Dnffield 
in  the  Old  First.  The  Rev.  B.  R.  White  will 
be  in  his  pulpit  at  Faith  and  Dr  Wylie  in  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Churches.  Among  the  re¬ 
turning  pastors  of  other  denominations  will  be 
Dr.  Cobb  of  the  West  End  Reformed  Church, 
Dr.  Jefferson  of  the  Broadway  Tabrernaole,  Dr. 
Haldeman  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Renovated  and  The  auditorium  of  the  Madi- 
New  Churches  son  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  (Dr.  H.  A.  John¬ 
stone’s)  will  be  ready  for  use  about  the  last  of 
October,  the  congregation  meanwhile  worship¬ 


ing  in  the  chapel.  The  Central  Presbyterian 
is  undergoing  repairs  and  until  Thanksgiving 
the  congregation  will  worship  in  the  West 
Side  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Hall. 
The  interior  improvements  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Churches  are  nearly  com¬ 
plete  and  the  congregation  will  meet  there  next 
Sunday.  In  other  denominations,  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany  has  been  extensively  renovated 
and  will  be  open  next  Sunday  though  the  new 
rector,  the  Rev.  Edward  Atkinson,  Is  not  ex¬ 
pected  before  November.  The  Manhattan 
Congregational  Church  (Dr.  Stimson’s)  is  not 
yet  nearing  completion. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Association  of 
this  city  and  vicinity  resume  their  meetings 
next  Monday,  September  16.  The  reader  will 
be  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Thompson,  and  his  subject. 
How  Far  are  we  to  Depend  on  the  Holy  Spirit? 
The  oflSoers.of  this  Association  are  the  Revs. 
Jamies  H.  Hoadley,  President;  S.  M.  Hamilton 
of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  Vice-President;  and 
George  B.  Cutting,  Yonkers,  Secretary.  The 
Topic  Committee  are  Drs.  Erdman  of  Morris¬ 
town  and  Marsten  of  this  city  The  Association 
meets  at  11.46  A.M  in  the  Presbyterian  Build¬ 
ing. 


Of  Present  Interest 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Albert  Frank  of  the  firm  of  Albert  Frank  and 
Company  of  this  city,  well  known  for  many 
years  to  publishers  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  James  Basoovar,  Mr.  Frank’s  partner,  will 
continue  the  business  as  heretofore. 

As  our  readers  doubtless  know,  the  vener¬ 
able  Gen.  William  Booth,  founder  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  is  again  in  this  country.  He  will 
lecture  in  the  Carnegie  Mnsio  Hall  on  Monday, 
September  80,  at  8  P.M.,  his  subject  being. 
The  Lesson  of  My  Life.  This  lecture  has  arous¬ 
ed  much  interest  in  many  countries,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for 
seats.  The  seats  will  be  allotted  in  rotation  as 
the  applications  are  received  by  Commander 
Booth-Tucker,  122  West  Fourteenth  street. 

An  interesting  newspaper  will  be  The  Times 
of  next  Wednesday,  September  18,  in  which 
The  New  York  Times  will  commemorate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding  by  a  Ju¬ 
bilee  Number.  In  the  announcement  of  this 
special  historical  edition,  the  text  of  Leviticus 
XXV.  10  is  significantly  quoted.  Significantly, 
for  in  what  other  country  of  the  world  would 
a  Scripture  quotation  head  such  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  secular  paper?  With  all  our  national 
and  individual  shortcomings  it  is  a  token  of 


good  that  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  are  a  part 
of  the  American  mental  make-up.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  extends  to  The  Times  congratulations 
that  bear  in  them  something  of  filial  piety, 
for  the  father  of  the  present  editor  was  the 
trusted  friend  of  the  founder  of  The  Times, 
and  much  that  went  before  the  issue  of  that 
first  number  of  September  18,  1861,  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  decided  upon  in  the  fondly -remem¬ 
bered  study  in  the  old  home  on  the  hill  top 
above  the  Hudson. 

The  important  matter  of  Chinese  Immigra¬ 
tion  will  come  before  our  next  Congress,  as  at 
the  close  of  the  current  year  the  existing  reg^i- 
lation  of  exclusioa  will  cease  to  be  operative. 

Old  Litchfield  Hill,  “beautiful  for  situation’’ 
and  if  not  “the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  ’’  dear 
to  many  hearts,  never  looked  more  beautiful 
than  a  week  ago,  when  the  Mary  Floyd  Tall- 
madge  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  gave  a  tea  and 
sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Library.  The  most 
historic  as  well  as  the  oldest  house  in  the 
town,  built  by  Oliver  Wolcott  in  1758,  was 
thrown  open  with  its  pleasant  old  fashioned 
grounds  for  the  occasion.  And  the  orchard  be¬ 
hind  the  house  where  the  statue  of  King 
George  was  melted  into  ballets  by  the  Wolcotts 
and  their  friends  in  Revolutionary  times  was 
visited  by  many.  The  old  house  was  almost 
covered  with  flags  and  stood  proudly  beneath 
its  stately  elms,  planted  over  a  hundred  years 
ago  by  Oliver  Wolcott’s  sons.  The  Litchfield 
Library  has  recently  been  presented  with  a 
beautiful  memcrial  building,  and  the  “Daugh¬ 
ters, ’’  forward  in  every  good  and  patriotic 
movement,  are  endeavoring  to  raise  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  that  it  may  be  free  to  all  and  open 
every  day. 

The  Pen-Mar  Presbyterian  Reunion  was  a 
great  sneoess  this  year.  It  is  said  there  were 
six  thousand  present  from  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Presbyter¬ 
ians,  North  and  South,  and  United  Presbyter¬ 
ians  mingled  most  cordially.  A  reunion  com¬ 
mittee  was  chosen,  and  the  next  meeting  will 
be  at  Pen-Mar,  July,  1902. 

The  papers  report  that  at  the  same  London 
Congress  of  physicians  before  which  Dr.  Koch 
made  his  now  famous  statement  regarding  tu¬ 
berculosis,  another  declaration,  which  also 
contradicts  common  opinion,  was  made. 
Whiskey  has  been  held  to  be  a  good  thing  for 
those  suffering  from  consumption  or  kindred 
lung  troubles.  But  Professor  Bronardel  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris 
declares  that  not  only  is  alcohol  not  good  for 
such  sufferers,  but  that  it  is  responsible  for 
many  oases  of  consumption. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WEEK 
The  Report  of  last  week’s  exercises  reaches 
ns  too  late  for  insertion.  It  was  an  interesting 
week,  the  following  being  the  program: 

Monday,  September  2,  the  Rev.  Creighton 
R.  Storey  of  Buffalo,  pastor  of  Emanuel  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  beautifully  illustrated  by  stereoptlcon 
slides  and  special  music.  Subject:  Ober  Am- 


mergau ;  its  People  and  its  Passion  Play.  Part  I 

Tuesday,  September  8,  the  Same :  Ober  Am- 
mergau ;  its  People  and  its  Passion  Play. 
Part  II. 

Wednesday,  September  4.  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Weedon  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  began  a  series 
of  illustrated  lecsures.  Subject :  Hawaii ;  its 
Scenery,  its  People,  its  Religion.  Part  1. 

Thursday,  September  6,  was  President’s  Day 
at  the  Exposition,  and  no  service  was  held  at 
the  Tent  on  this  day. 

Friday,  September  6,  Mr.  Weedon  gave  Part 
II.  of  his  lecture. 

Saturday,  September  7,  Hawaii ;  its  Scenery, 
its  People,  its  Religion.  Part  III. 

Sunday,  September  8,  as  usual,  the  Men’s 
Meeting  in  charge  of  the  ^Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tUn  Ass<xsiation. 
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TKe  Evangelist 

A.  Religious  and  Family'  Paper 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  heart  of  the  nation  stood  still  last  Fri¬ 
day  when  the  news  was  flashed  orer  the  wires 
that  President  McKinley  had  been  shot,  in  the 
Bnffalo  Exposition,  by  a  man  who  had  ap¬ 
proached  him  with  thousands  of  others  to  grasp 
his  hand.  There  is  no  need  here  to  recapitu¬ 
late  the  story ;  the  entire  country,  the  civilized 
world,  indeed,  has  followed  with  intensest  in¬ 
terest  the  bulletins  from  that  darkened  cham¬ 
ber  where  the  man  who  for  years  has  shown 
how  public  service  could  be  raised  to  heroic 
power  has  crowned  that  service  by  patient  obe¬ 
dience,  and  the  will  to  live  for  the  sake  of  all 
that  hangs  upon  his  life.  Thank  Qod,  at  this 
writing  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  that 
though  not  yet  beyond  danger,  our  President 
will  live.  The  prayers  that  since  that  dread¬ 
ful  hour  have  been  going  up  unceasingly  from 
thousands  of  churches  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Christian  homes,  are  meeting  hopeful 
response  in  the  improving  condition  of  the 
stricken  head  of  this  great  people.  And  it  is 
notjthe  least  important  lesson  of  what  might 
have  been  an  awful  calamity,  that  the  response 
is  under  Otod  due  to  the  President  himself,  to 
the  clean,  upright,  religious  life  which  pre¬ 
pared  him  not  only  physically  but  morally  to 
endure  the  shock. 

How  terrible  the  shook  must  have  been  to 
him,  we  have  no  word  of  his  to  tell  ns, 
but  can  we  not  divine?  That  his  first  word 
should  have  been  of  care  for  the  beloved  wife 
in  whom  his  life  is  centered,  the  second  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  assassin  whose  dastardly  act 
ti^d  roused  the  Instinct  of  vengeance  in  every 
soul  but  his,  and  his  third  of  sympathy  with 
the  great  mnltintde  whose  joy  was  oheoked  by 
the  attack  upon  himself— all  this  is  deeply  im¬ 
pressive.  But  while  it  awakens  in  every  heart 
a  new  reverence  for  the  man  who  at  such  a 
moment,  by  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  charac¬ 
ter,  demeaned  himself  so  Ohristly,  it  also  deep¬ 
ens  our  realization  of  what  must  have  been  to 
him  the  shook  of  the  fact  that  such  a  deed 
eonld  be  done  to  such  a  man  as  he.  After  years 
of^snoh  service  as  his,  unique  in  its  perplexi* 
ties,  responsibilities,  difficulties,  unique  too  in 
the  wisdom  and  self-repression  with  which  he 
has  dealt  with  them  all,  that  there  could  be  a 
■lan  to  do  this  deed !  How  deeply  this  thought 
must  wound  him  as  he  lies  in  enforced  silence, 
his  far  embracing  mind  as  clear  as  in  bis 
brightest  hours. 

The  lessons  of  this  great  calamity— for  ca¬ 
lamity  it  is  though  the  President  recover— are 
many,  and  in  all  their  bearings  they  have  been 
pointed  out  by  pulpit  and  press  during  the  days 
just  past.  They  come  home  to  the  American 
people  as  law-makers,  as  executors  of  law,  as 
politicians,  but  most  of  all,  as  Ohristians. 
For  though  without  question  our  law-makers 
and  politians  have  something  to  do  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  crime,  yet  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  not  because  of  our  expansive  national  hos¬ 
pitality,  that  this  atrocity  has  been  three  times 
possible  in  the  brief  period  of  a  single  genera¬ 
tion,  nor  is  it  due  primarily  to  any  defect  in 
our  laws  or  to  any  laxity  in  their  execution. 
To  us  as  a  Christian  nation  ,the  lesson  comes 
home.  Are  we  so  living,  so  conducting  our¬ 
selves  as  a  people,  that  the  embittered  and 
hopeless  of  all  lands  turn  to  ns,  not  because  of 
the  license  they  may  enjoy  but  because  of  the 
confidence  they  repose  in  us,  our  principles, 
our  ideal  of  national  life  ?  If  the  liberty  and 
equality  and  fraternity  which  we  profess,  not 
because  we  are  republicans  or  democrats,  but 


because  we  are  disciples  and  brothers  of  the 
Christ,  were  a  reality  in  our  national  life,  such 
crimes  as  this  would  not  be  committed. 


THE  QUAKER  HILL  CONFERENCE 

There  is  an  omen  of  good  in  the  rapid  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  Conferences  which  is  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  recent  years.  Beginning  with  the 
great  assemblies- as  at  Chautauqua— which 
stood  for  satisfaction  of  the  intellectual  hunger 
of  the  people,  and  with  others  of  which  North- 
field  stands  as  the  unique  prototype,  which 
stimulate  and  meet  the  religions  consciousness, 
the  tendency  now  is  to  meet  and  stimulate  the 
sense  of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  oonscions- 
ness  of  Christian  power  as  at  once  privilege 
and  obligation.  So  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Kingdom,  which  seems  to  us  of  such  profound 
and  far  reaching  significance  that  our  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  year  has  been  car¬ 
ried  through  five  weeks,  ending  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  number.  So  the  Conference  of  Christian 
Workers  repeatedly  announced  in  these  columns, 
which  occurred  a  little  more  than  a  week  ago 
at  Sea  Cliff,  and  of  which  we  hope  next  week 
to  give  a  more  detailed  account.  So  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Quaker  Hill  in  this  state,  at  which 
the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  was  a  guest  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth  of  this  month. 

There  are  features  of  this  ConfeAnoe  which 
are  peculiarly  significant.  Founded  in  his 
ninety-fifth  year  by  a  public  spirited  resident 
of  that  historic  hill  town  in  Dutchess  County, 
Mr.  Albert  J.  Akin,  whose  fpresence  this 
year  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  was  a 
benediction,  and  at  once  appealing  to  and 
enlisting  the  co- operation  of  the  best  and 
brightest  spir  ts  in  the  community,  its  peculiar 
purpose  is,  “beginning  at  Jerusalem, ’’|to  be  a 
fountain  of  sweetness  and  light  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhood.  One  of  its  great  occasions 
is  Farmer’s  Night,  when  questions  of  practical 
import  are  discussed  by  men  of  eminent  success 
in  agricultural  lines,  and  the  country  folk  come 
from  far  and  wide  to^be  informed  by  their  in¬ 
telligence  and  stimulated  by  the  ^  sparkle  of 
their  wit.  The  “high  day”  of  the  Conference, 
however,  is  Quaker  Hill^Day,  a  glorified  sort 
of  “Old  Home"  Day,  when  history  and  filial 
piety  and  neighborliness  and  abounding  hospi¬ 
tality  conspire  with  learning  and  refinement 
and  the  sense  of  beauty  to  make  a  celebration 
worthy  of  a  Christian  community  who  trace 
their  lineage  to  those  children  of  freedom  and 
light,  the  Quakers. 

Yet  these  are  not  all  the  elements  of  Quaker 
Hill  Conference,  though  they  are  vital  factors 
in  it.  The  program  of  the  third  annual  ses¬ 
sion  bears  the  legend,  “For  the  promotion  of 
Bible  Study,  for  the  discussion  of  vital  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  present  day,  and  for  the  quicken¬ 
ing  of  spiritual  life. ’’  And  when  we  have 
named  Dr.  R.  S.  MaoArthur  of  this  city.  Profs. 
John  F.  Genung  of  Amherst,  Frank  M.  San¬ 
ders  and  ^Blackman  of  Tale.  I.  F.  Wood  of 
Smith  College  G.  W.  Knox  and  C.|!  P.  Fa- 
gnani  'ot  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
James  E.  Bice  of  Cornell,  the  Revs.  Joseph  R. 
Dnryee  D.D.  of  New  York,  Thomas  C.  Straus 
of  Peekskill,*Newton  M.  Hall  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  Warren  H.  Wilbon, of  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
James  G.  Cannon  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank 
of  this  city,  Mornay  Williams  Esq.  President 
of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelly  of 
the  Consumers’  League,  and  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Trumbull  of  the  Sunday-School  Times,  with 
Chaplain  Turner  of  Hampton  and  his  quartette 
of  singers,  it  is  neeiBess  to  say  that  the  purpose 


of  the  Conference  was  well  carried  out 
But  the  beauty,  the  stimulus,  the  importance 
of  the  Conference  are  of  too  great  importance 
to  be  thus  summed  up.  A  fortnight  hence,  by 
the  kindness  of  many,  we  hope  to  give  to  our 
readers  an  illustrated  article  on  the  subject. 


N.  Y.  SYNODICAL  HOME  MISSSIONS  NEED 
MONEY  NOW 

The  cause  of  Home  Missions  in  the  state  of 
New  York  deserves  the  immediate  attenbion  of 
Presbyterians  in  this  city.  With  all  deference 
to  the  great  liberality  of  the  New  York  City 
churches  to  what  is  properly  denominated 
Home  Mission  work  in  the  city,  it  does  appear 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  sense  of  proportion  in 
supporting  the  Home  Mission  work  throughout 
the  state.  We  learn  from  one  who  has  every 
reason  for  knowing  that  the  New  York  State 
Home  Missionaries  have  not  received  the  salary 
due  them  August  1.  It  needs  no  strain  upon 
the  imagination  to  picture  the  suffering  which 
must  ensue  before  the  meeting  of  the  Synod, 
unless  those  who  have  means  will  forestall 
this  suffering  by  substantial  and  immediate 
gifts  to  the  treasury. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harland’s  election  to  the  Lake 
Forest  University  deprives  the  Synod  of  its 
most  efficient  Secretary.  The  chairman  of  the 
Synod  Committee,  Mr.  Stevens,  has  been  laid 
up  by  illness  for  some  time  and  unable  to  give 
any  service  to  the  General  Committee.  The 
state  Superintendent,  Dr.  Jacks  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  has  been  untiring  in  his  work. 

;  The  lack  of  proportion  in  the  Home  Mission 
gifts  of  the  New  York  City  churches,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  may  be  illustrated  by 
one  church,  for  example,  which  is  down  in  the 
Assembly  Minutes  as  giving  $140,400  to  Home 
Missions  and  $226  to  Synodical  aid.  Very  few 
of  the  churches  in  this  city  have  given  the 
amount  asked  for  by  the  Synod,  and  the  result 
is  that  proabbly  this  city  will  barely  contri¬ 
bute  this  year  the  amount  to  pay  the  minister! 
laobring  within  its  own  field,  with  no  surplus 
for  the  needy  outlying  districts.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  the  weaker  Presbyteries,  having 
responded  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
ability  to  the  call  made  upon  them  by  the 
Synod,  shall  be  forced  to  appropriate  a  part  of 
their  contributions  to  help  pay  salaries  in 
this  wealthy  and  benevolent  city?  Surely  our 
ohnrches  will  awake  from  their  apathy  at  the 
mere  mention  of  such  a  possible  humiliation. 

For  humiliation  it  would  surely  be,  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  country  districts  to  supply  our 
need.  The  emergency  is  imminent,  and  to 
reach  the  ohucrhes  as  such  is  a  slow  process. 
Are  there  not  among  those  who  read  these  lines 
twenty  individuals  who  either  through  The 
Evangelist  or  by  direct  remittance  to  Henry 
Aird,  411  River  street,  Troy  N.  Y.,  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Synodical  Home  Mission  Commit¬ 
tee,  will  enable  the  state  treasury  to  pay  its 
missionaries?  New  York  Presbytery  ought  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  contributors  to  this  work. 
Why  does  it  thus  lag  behind?  It  may  sound 
severe,  but  it  certainly  is  the  fact,  that  the 
giving  from  New  York  Presbytery  to  Synodi¬ 
cal  Home  Missions  is  of  the  kind  that  does  not 
impoverish. 

As  we  have  said,  nothing  can  be  looked  for 
from  the  churches  between  now  and  October  1, 
and  every  day  that  passes  means  suffering  in 
many  homes.  Will  not  individual  givers  re¬ 
spond  at  this  time  of  urgent  needf 


Again  we  have  to  thank  our  friends  for  their 
interest  in  our  prize  paragraph  offer.  There 
seems  still  to  be  some  obscurity,  in  some  cases 
as  to  the  character  of  the  material  which  is 
available,  and  in  others  as  to  its  treatment, 
but  there  is  enough  good  material  sent  to  make 
choice  somewhat  difficult.  The  prizes  this 
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week  are  awarded  to  99  'no  postoffioe  address), 
and  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Will  they  kindly 
apply  for  the  books  they  desire? 


EDITOR’S  TABLE  TALK 

In  a  private  letter  received  from  oar  friend, 
Prof.  O.  S.  Martin,  who  was  on  the  grounds 
when  the  atrocioas  act  of  last  Friday  occurred, 
occur  these  reflections : 

*  *  Belshazzar’s  feast  I  IJhad  been  intensely 
impressed  with  the  utter,  total,  and  apparently 
studied,  godlessness  of  the  Exposition,  the 
very  apotheosis  of  mere  human  glory  and  success 
and  pride,  with  no  more  hint  of  ^God  than  ,  if 
it  had  been  in  ancient  Rome.  I  almost  had  a 
feeling  as  though  something  would  occur  to 
rebuke  this  tone  and  spirit.  Our  dear  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  spoke  earnest  and  reverent  words 
in  his  address— a  relief  from  the  absolute  non- 
reoognition  of  anything  more  than  human,  that 
pervades  the  atmosphere  of  the  Exposition. 
How  a  single  touch  of  God’s  awful  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  the  very  acme  of  pride  and  glory, 
turns  the  scene  into  lamentation  and  darkness, 
and  sends  the  exultant  nation  to  its  knees! 
It  is  a  most  impressive  event.  Something  of 
the  kind  was  needed ;  oh  I  that  it  may  be 
heeded,  also,  and  blessed. 

We  are  thinking  just  now  only  of  our 
stricken  President,  and  as  snooessive  bulletins 
give  incretising  hope  of  recovery,  we  can  look 
on  the  bright  side  of  this  sad  event.  How 
quiokly  partisan  clamor  was  hashed!  Most 
sympathetic  editorials  have  appeared  in  many 
country  papers,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  great 
cities.  And  what  a  revelation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  character  were  hie  words  after  being 
shot:  First,  solicitude  for  his  wife;  second, 
sympathy  for  tthe  assassin,  felled  by  furious 
blows ;  third,  regret  at  causing  trouble  in  the 
Exposition.  What  oonld  be  more  tender  and 
gracious?  Dr.  Selden  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Reformed  Church  in  a  sermon  on  The  God  of 
Love  (1  John  iv.  8),  spoke  of  the  assassin,  long 
brooding  on  some  fancied  wrong,  meeting  the 
outstretched  hand  with  a  weapon  of  death,  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  comprehend  the  character  of  the 
man  whose  death  he  sought. 

It  is  significant  that  neither  Wilkes  Booth 
nor  Guiteau  nor  Ozolgosz  oonld  have  had  any 
rational  hope  that  any  real  grievance  would  be 
redressed  or  avenged  by  his  crime.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  in  each  case  the  real  incentive  was 
that  desire  for  notoriety  which  led  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Ephesian  temple.  In  the  case  of  the 
two  earlier  assassins,  this  desire  was  gratified 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Ho  details  regarding 
them  were  too  insignificant  to  secure  blazonry 
in  the  newspapers.  Would  that  in  this  latest 
case  there  might  be  a  conspiracy  of  the*  press 
to  avoid  that  encouragement  to  future  crimes 
which  must  result  from  sensational  advertising 
of  the  criminal ! 

The  Overture  on  Ministerial  Membership  in 
Presbyteries  was  lost  by  an  overwhelming  neg¬ 
ative  vote.  It  was  understood  that  certain 
Presbyteries  sought  relief  through  this  overture 
from  the  control  of  affairs  by  the  non-working 
element.  It  is  suggested  by  a  correspondent 
that  this  relief  may  yet  be  had  by  any  Presby¬ 
tery  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way.  Let  it 
adopt  as  a  standing  rule  for  itself  that  no  min¬ 
ister  shall  be  received  by  the  Presbytery  unless 
he  is  first  a  pastor  elect,  or  a  stated  supply 
elect  for  one  year,  for  some  one  of  its  churches. 
Or  let  it  pass  a  rule  that  no  “H.  R.  ”  or 
“Ev.  ”  or  “W.  0.”  shall  be  received,  ^unless 
he  has  formerly  been  a  pastor  or  stated  supply 
in  the  Presbytery.  This  would  cause  unem¬ 
ployed  ministers  to  remain  in  the  Presbyteries 
where  they  have  last  served,  and  prevent  far¬ 
ther  accumulation  of  them  in  oity^Presby- 
teries. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

R.  A.  S. 

In  this  life  ascent  is  always  hardship;  we 
tell  our  progress  by  pain  of  nerves  or  muscles. 
All  the  poetry  of  *  ‘  afternoon  levels’  ’  and  ' '  even¬ 
ing  slopes”  is  based  on  the  sternest  fact.  There 
comes  a  time  when  the  sturdy  climber  must 
cease;  when  the  level  is  his  especial  sphere 
and  the  slope  toward  the  shadow  is  a  natural 
necessity.  Adventure  gives  place  to  orderly 
achievement,  and  then  at  last  the  graceful  de¬ 
cline  brings  its  own  rewards  when  weary  feet 
find  rest  and  home. 

So  on  mountain  paths  we  repeat  the  story  of 
a  life.  We  go  up  in  the  morning;  we  walk  the 
heights  at  noon ;  we  come  fleetly  if  wearily 
down  at  night.  Fortunate  indeed  are  they  who 
fill  the  summer  day  with  such  active  employ 
and  find  themselves  equal  to  each  hoar’s  need 
with  feet  that  keep  time  or  place  without  fall 
or  failure  and  a  lodging  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Most  of  our^  mountain  climbers  can  compass 
some  height,  follow  some  vast  ravine,  explore 
some  mystery  of  the  wild  woods  and  tumbling 
streams  and  yet  return  to  the  place  of  begin¬ 
ning  by  the  light  of  one  long  day.  When 
longer  reaches"  invite  and  the  line  of  peaks  to 
the  highest  one  of  all  is  to  be  tracked  over 
rooky  ridges  and  ways  impossible  under  any 
nnfavorable  conditions,  then  the  temporary 
resting  places  become  themselves  points  of  de¬ 
parture  and  refuges  of  return.  In  these  life  is 
reduced  to  its  simplest  primitive  forms  and  an 
experience  of  them  is  a  vast  sweep  backward 
and  forward  over  the  spans  traveled  by  civiliz¬ 
ation  to  its  latest  “modern  improvement.  ”  The 
camp’s  romance  is  this  review.  Its  practical 
service  is  an  education  in  the  plainer  methods 
of  living  and  the  manners  of  the  simplest  so- 
oial  life.  We  are  not  advocating  a  return  to 
the  times  and  ways  of  the  cliff  dwellers,  nor 
eulogizing  the  lacustrine  cabins  of  primeval 
Switzerland  or  the  boat-towns  of  Chinese  river 
to-day,  as  models  of  habitation,  where  we 
affirm  the  excellence  of  the  mountain  camp  as 
a  teacher  and  trainer  of  a  modern  citizen.  For 
as  the.,highest  art  practices  the  scales  of  sound, 
studies  the  schemes  of  color,  so  the  truest  ideals 
of  life  are  respectful  of  the  primitive  ways  in 
which  the  graces  of  association  and  courtesy 
and  hospitality  may  find  perfect  illustration. 
The  Hospice  of  St  Bernard  has  taught  many 
generations  of  all  peoples  the  virtues  that 
glorify  religion  and  commend  it  to  every  na¬ 
tion.  I^So  are  these  mountain  camps  schools  of 
social  virtue,  kindly  [cosmopolitan  courtesy, 
which  create  a  brotherhood  of  the  nature-lov¬ 
ing,  health-seeking  of  every  region  and  perpet¬ 
uate  the[qaalities  which  make  that  fraternity 
possible.  Practical  unity,  personal  fellowship, 
equal  and  unfettered  intercourse  [of  those 
whose  basic  principles,  moving  purposes,  es¬ 
sential  tastes,  are  the  same  is  a  model  of  what 
Christian  union  as  the  ideal  brotherhood  of 
man  can  and  should  become  in  our  day. 

The  Adirondack  camp  has  been  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  a  joy  that  grew  up  into  the  cot¬ 
tage-palaces  of  Lenox  and  Bar  Harbor.  But 
the  White  Mountain  camp  holds  its  ground 
against  the  demands  of  rivalry  or  the  urgency 
of  expansive  longing  for  luxury.  The  “Log 
Cabin”  of  Dr.  Howell  of  NewYork,  the  “Spur 
Brook  Cabin”  of  Mr.  Torrey  of  Providence 
and  Professor  Morse  of  Andover,  arej  land 
marks  and  social  centres  in  forests  primeval 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Adams.  It 
was  like  a  leaf  out  of  Bible  story  to  halt  by  a 
limpid  spring  of  cold  untarnished  water,  on  a 
tough  climb  through  the  untouched  woods, 
and  find  an  open  door  and  a  hearty  welcome, 
where  a  man  of  venerable  aspect  in  mountain 
costume  spoke  the  language  of  culture  and 
dispensed  wisdom  in  highest  speech,  and  homely 


advice  in  loftiest  poetry,  ministering  mean¬ 
while  to  the  need  of  his  guests  in  the  most 
practical  ways  with  a  simplicity  of  service  as 
generous  and  full  of  dignity  as  was  that  of  the 
old  patriarchs  in  Palestine.  We  shall  think 
of  classic  nectar  as  less  sweet  than  water  from 
Howell’s  spring,  and  coffee  of  his  brewing  as 
surpassing  the  choicest  vintages  of  the  Rhine. 

This  cabin  of  culture,  of  refined  leisure,  of 
spiritual  rest  and  intellecual  luxury  is  of  na¬ 
tive  logs,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-four,  roofed 
with  bark,  lighted  by  a  window  in  each  gable 
and  the  ever  open  door,  warmed  by  a  small 
yet  very  ser/iceable  cooking  stove,  furnished 
by  a  raised  platform  along  one  side  spread 
with  fresh  evergreen  boughs,  a  comfortable 
bench  and  a  convenient  table,  and  decorated 
by  the  pendent  blankets,  book  shelves,  and  use¬ 
ful  articles  of  ingenious  and  practical  house¬ 
keeping.  In  a  sheltered  nook  near-by,  the 
spring  sends  its  overflow  in  a  hundred  streams 
from  the  broad  edge  of  a  mossy  rook  where 
bathing  is  a  luxury  and  a  delight,  while  the 
fresh,  sweet,  vinous  air  is  a  tonic  and  a  heal¬ 
ing  all  the  days.  What  is  a  summer  in  such  a 
place  to  a  world-worn,  town-tired  man!  If 
we  entered  his  palace  with  reverent  gladness, 
we  left  him  to  its  regal  enjoyment  with  regret¬ 
ful  gratitude.  There  is  surely  nothing,  save  a 
shaded  and  well  watered  island  in  the  sea,  ta 
compare  with  such  a  mountain  camp. 

For  to-day  our  homily  begins  and  ends  with 
a  short  word.  It  is,  'Try  it!”  We  cannot 
climb  the  Alps  with  Parkhnrst,  nor  hire  a  oas- 
tle  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  with  Oarne- 
gie.  But  the  Appalachian  Olub  has  shown  ns 
a  near  way  to  the  heart  of  the  White  Hills,  the 
summer  crown  of  the  entire  range  that  once 
bounded  the  new  republic,  and  the  man  who 
is  free  to  nestle  in  the  wayside[inns  may  taste 
of  them  every  day  and  he  who  is  wholly  eman¬ 
cipated  can  build  his  own  nest  on  their  grander 
shoulders  and  drink  in  their  whole  wealth  with 
every  breath,  sleeping,  waking,  dreaming 
dreams  man  never  dreams  but  tnere! 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  HEMS 

Mr.  Alexander  Young  is  supplying  the  church 
at  Bound  Lake,  Minn.,  and  the  people  hope  to- 
retain  him  as  pastor.  A  handsome  new  church 
was  dedicated  lately. 

Omaha  Presbytery  has  changed  its  Stated 
Olerk,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Kerr,  for  reasons  of 
health,  having  given  place  to  the  Rev.  R.  M. 
Stevenson. 

Miss  Annie  B.  West,  a  missionary  in  Japan 
for  eighteen  years,  is  now  visiting  her  home 
in  Pennsylvania.  Her  father  is  Dr.  Wm.  A. 
West,  long  Stated  Olerk  of  the  Presbytery  of 
of  Carlisle. 

Miss  Margaret  Olarke  was  given  a  reception 
at  the  Hyde  Park  Ohuroh,  Ohioago,  as  she  was 
about  leaving  to  take  up  her  work  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Utah,  under  the  Woman’s  Home  Board. 

Daring  the  fall  and  winter  of  1902  students 
in  the  divinity  school  of  Ohioago  University 
will  study  Palestine  in  Palestine.  Four  weeks 
will  be  spent  in  Jerusalem.  Two  weeks  will 
be  devoted  to  camping  trips  in  Samaria,  Gali¬ 
lee  and  Decapolis.  Visits  will  be  made  to  Da¬ 
mascus,  Baalbek,  Beyront,  Cairo,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Athens,  Rome  and  Naples. 

The  Rev.  N.  B.  Remiok,,  D.  D.,  in  his 
bright  little  Benediction,  says:  In  the  snm- 
mer  time,  funeral  services  should  be  arranged 
for  the  morning  not  later  than  9  o’clock  and 
in  the  afternoon  not  before  5  or  6  o’clock,  and 
even  at  sunset,  it  would  be  better.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  is  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned, 
especially  the  family,  and  the  drivers  and 
others  who  are  compelled  to  stay  outside  in 
the  hot'sun. 
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An  English  Reform  Movement 

E.  Knox  Taylor 

The  most  saddening  of  the  evils  which  con¬ 
front  os  in  a  world  where  many  things  are, 
crooked  which  onght  to  be  straight,  are  those 
which  seem  to  have  arisen  as  the  resnlt  of 
advancing  civilization :  those  things  which  are 
not  the  hot  follies  of  yonth,  bat  the  crimes 
■which  nations  have  grown  to  with  their  in¬ 
crease  of  wealth  and  experience.  There  is  a 
wickedness  of  savages  which  the  extension  of 
trade  and  civilization  seems  to  exterminate, 
even  thongh  the  connection  between  them  and 
Christianity  as  a  power  to  save  men  from  sin 
appears,  alas  I  a  slight  one.  In  China,  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  two  have  been  allied,  the  alliance 
seems  to  have  been  sadly  misanderstood  by  the 
Chinese  I 

Bat  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  contagion 
of  evils  anknown  to.  darkest  Africa,  arising 
from  the  crowded  life  in  onr  great  cities.  The 
hot  fever  which  draws  men  to  herd  together  in 
oity  tenements  was  anknown  to  oar  early  fore¬ 
fathers,  dwellers  in  tents  and  roamers  in  the 
earth.  It  gives  new  and  bitter  meaning  to  the 
troth  that  "No  man  liveth  to  himself,"  to 
see  that  from  this  very  fact  of  their  proximity 
are  born  into  the  lives  of  men  new  desires,  new 
forces  which  are,  alas!  asnally  "of  the  earth, 
earthy,"  or  even  of  the  devil.  Wickedness  is 
infections  more  sorely  than  that  "a  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lamp.  ’  ’  This  is 
the  problem  of  life  in  the  oity  slams,  and  to 
solve  it  mooh  of  the  best  thoaght  in  recent 
years  has  gone 

In  most  of  the  larger  towns  in  England,  and 
in  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  there  are  branches 
of  "The  Friends’  Adolt  Schools."  Here,  each 
week,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  show  men  the 
way  to  salvation  from  sin,  to  nplift  their  de¬ 
graded  lives  and  how  to  make  them  a  power 
for  good  instead  of  a  power  for  evil.  There 
are  efforts  of  the  kind  no  doabt,  in  America, 
bat  not  qaite  on  the  same  lines ;  perhaps  be- 
oanse  the  problems  of  a  new  country  differ 
very  mnch  from  the  problems  of  an  old  one. 

In  Birmingham,  these  schools  were  started 
fifty-two  years  ago  by  Joseph  Starge,  that  good 
Quaker,  of  whom  Whittier  said:  "His  faith 
and  works,  like  streams  that  intermingle,  into 
the  same  channel  ran  I "  At  that  time,  com¬ 
paratively  little  thoaght  was  given  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  poor,  other  than  by  almsgiving ; 
partionlarl^  in  the  matter  of  education  the 
effort  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  need.  There 
were  few  schools  within  reach  of  the  common 
people;  there  were  no  factory  acts  to  keep 
children  from  being  workers  when  they  should 
be  learners,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  adnlt 
population  conld  neither  read  nor  write.  Sun¬ 
days  were  periods  of  idleness  and  debauchery. 

Two  facts  about  the  lower  class  of  citizens 
made  an  impression  on  Joseph  Starge ;  they 
were  grossly  ignorant,  and  they  were  ungodly. 
He  had  already,  active  business  man  though  he 
was,  given  much  time  to  the  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the  British  Colo¬ 
nies,  and  was  at  that  time  interested  in  the 
warfare  waged  by  Oobden,  Bright  and  others  for 
the  reform  of  the  corn- laws  and  for  factory 
legislation ;  but  it  is  the  busy  man  who  always 
finds  time  for  the  something  else  which  needs 
to  be  done,  and  Joseph  Starge  was  that:  here 
was  "something  else."  These  men  needed  to 
be  helped  to  help  themselves ;  they  needed  a 
helping  hand  to  pull  them  up  so  they  might  in 
turn  pull  up  others.  So  he  called  together  a 
number  of  young  "Friends"  and  the  need  for 
such  a  school  having  been  discussed,  it  was 
decided  to  open  one,  and  the  following  hand¬ 
bill  was  prepared  and  distributed  about  town : 


"A  School  is  intended  to  be  held  on  First 
Day  (Sunday)  evenings,  from  6  to  8  o’clock, 
at  the  British  School  rooms  in  Severn  street, 
chiefly  for  she  purpose  of  affording  instruction 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  writing,  to 
youths  and  young  men  from  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  who  are  invited  to  attend. 
The  School  to  commence  on  the  12th  of  the 
tenth  mohth  (October),  1845." 

One  hundred  youths  were  present  the  first 
Sunday,  dirty,  disorderly ;  none  of  them  able 
to  read  a  word.  The  number  soon  increased 
and  the  order  improved.  The  treatment  the 
scholars  received  from  their  Quaker  teachers 
was  that  of  the  hand  of  steel  in  a  glove  of  vel¬ 
vet,  and  the  velvet  made  as  much  impression 
as  the  steel.  As  one  of  their  number  said,  "It 
struck  me  at  once  that  the  Quakers  were,  as 
I  had  always  been  told,  a  very  pleasant,  agree¬ 
able  people:  one  of  the  earliest  kind  expres¬ 
sions  used  to  me  by  my  teacher  was,  ‘I  have  a 
fault  to  find  with  thee  for  holding  thy  pen  in 
that  form :  please  hold  it  so,  ’  and  then,  as  he 
placed  the  pen  as  it  should  be  held,  he  said, 
’Thou  won’t  mind  my  telling  thee?’  This 
was  one  of  the  things  that  made  me  think  fa¬ 
vorably  of  the  school  and  look  anxiously  to  the 
beginning  of  each  week,  so  that  I  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  men  far  superior 
to  myself,  who  were  always  ready  to  make  me 
their  equal  for  the  time  being.” 

When  the  summer  came,  it  was  found  that' 
the  many  attractions  of  the  bright  evening 
hours  made  the  numbers  fall  off  considerably, 
and  after  some  consultation  the  time  was 
changed  to  7. 80  in  the  morning.  I  fear  to  most 
of  my  readers  the  thoaght  of  the  pleasure  of 
their  Sunday  morning  nap,  shattered  by  thii 
awful  hour,  would  act  as  an  efficient  damper 
to  any  rising  fiame  of  enthusiasm  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  their  fellow  men  I  And  I  am  sure 
many  would  also  plead  for  the  working  man 
who  must  rise  so  early  of  a  week  day  morning, 
and  who  needs  his  rest  on  Sunday.  But  con¬ 
trary  to  reasonable  expectations,  the  teachers 
came  and  found  it  not  too  hard:  the  virtuous 
feelings  of  duty  alone  gave  such  a  zest  to  the 
rest  of  the  day  that  it  carried  them  on  even  to 
getting  up  the  next  week.  The  men  came,  the 
numbers  constantly  increasing,  and  from  that 
time  the  "Friends’  Adult  Schools"  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  have  been  ‘  ‘  early  morning  schools.  ’  ’ 

The  problem  of  breakfast  arose,  for  even  in 
well-servanted  England,  the  idea  of  a  house¬ 
hold  roused  for  breakfast  before  9  o’clock  on 
Sunday  morning  was  a  difficult  one  to  face;  it 
was  solved  by  having  a  teachers’  breakfast 
provided  in  one  of  the  school-rooms  at  7 
o’clock.  In  England,  breakfast  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  great  amount  of  cooking:  cold  ham 
is  a  staple  dish,  eggs  are  easy  to  boil,  and  tea 
requires  only  boiling  water;  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  hot  bread  which  agitates  ns  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  it  is  considered  far 
too  indigestible  to  be  thoaght  of  before  after¬ 
noon  teal  even  toast  is  made  the  night  before! 
This  meal,  still  continued,  serves  a  double  pur¬ 
pose,  for  it  stays  the  inner  man,  not  only  with 
food,  but  with  a  social  intercourse  which  puts 
the  teachers  into  touch  with  one  another. 

The  School  soon  grew  into  really  "Adult 
Schools,"  as  they  are  now  called:  for  though 
the  first  were  boys,  men  soon  came  of  their 
own  accord,  and  the  boys  remaining  on  into 
manhood,  the  main  body  was  soon  composed 
of  adults.  There  were  sections  formed  for 
youths,  made  up  largely  of  sons  of  adult  schol¬ 
ars;  in  one  case  there  is  also  a  wives’  section 
on  Mondays,  and  thus  the  class  claims  the 
whole  family. 


The  custom  of  making  scholar-teachers  out 
of  the  better  advanced  pupils  was  suggested 
at  first  by  the  men  themselves.  As  the  school 
grew  there  was  not  room,  nor  were  there 
teachers  for  all  who  wanted  to  come,  and  some 
of  the  older  men  said,  "We  won’t  turn  men 
away,  we  will  sit  a  bit  closer,  and  some  of  ns 
who  have  learned  something  will  give  up  the 
writing  hoar  and  help  some  of  the  others  to 
read."  This  has  been  a  great  advantage  to 
the  work  of  the  school :  it  has  been  found  that 
the  men  know  how  to  reach  their  fellows  bet¬ 
ter  than  gentlemen.  Many  times  they  have 
had  the  same  sort  of  life  and  temptations  to 
struggle  with ;  they  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
climb  up,  and  just  how  and  where  to  take  a 
step  and  lend  a  hand. 

This  first  School  started  by  Joseph  Starge, 
long  gone  to  his  rest,  has  grown  so  that  it  now 
comprises  thirty  classes  in  and  about  Birming¬ 
ham  :  from  one  hundred  it  has  grown  so  that 
there  are  now  more  than  thirty-five  hundred 
names  on  the  books.  The  clMses  are  num* 
bered,  and  Glass  XIY.  is  a  typical  one :  the 
leader,  or  president,  Mr.  George  Cadbury,  took 
the  class  forty-two  years  ago,  then  numbering 
only  a  dozen  youths;  now,  including  the 
branches  for  which  the  parent  class  is  respon¬ 
sible,  there  are  over  one  thousand  men  with 
the  common  interest  of  belonging  to  Class  XIV. , 
Severn  Street  Schools.  For  over  thirty  years, 
Mr.  Oadbnry  has  risen  at  6  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings,  and  has  ridden,  on  horseback  or  bicycle, 
five  miles  from  his  home  in  the  country  to 
meet  this  early  morning  class.  We  may  be 
sure  this  fact  has  not  been  without  effect  as  an 
incentive  and  example  to  the  men.  It  is  a 
sight  well  worth  the  effort  of  early  rising  to 
see  the  main  body  of  Glass  XIY.  which  Mr. 
Cadbury  conducts,  every  Sunday  morning  in 
the  Bristol  Street  Board  School-room.  Nearly 
four  hundred  men  attend,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  came  first  to  the  class  unkempt  and  col- 
larlesB :  now  most  of  them  have  at  leut  a  Sun¬ 
day  coat  and  a  clean  shirt:  it  is  a  sign  of  great 
advancement' when  they  rise  to  a  stiff  collar  I 

The  class  is  conducted  on  the  main  lines  of 
the  first  class.  The  first  hour  is  devoted  to  bus¬ 
iness  of  various  kinds ;  there  is  not  now  as 
mooh  need  of  reading.  *or  even  writing  classes, 
for  the  present  generation  have  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Board  School  teaching,  and  moat 
of  them  can  read,  and  even  write,  at  a  pinch. 
Still,  there  are  some  who  need  help  of  this 
kind,  and  it  is  given  dnnring  this  hour.  There 
are  various  clubs  connected  with  the  class: 
for  one  secret  of  ths  success  of  the  work  is 
that  its  infiueace  is  not  felt  for  two  hours  on 
Sunday  alone  but  that  its  beneficent  embrace 
includes  all  the  days  of  the  week.  There 
is  a  savings  club ;  money  put  in,  a  few  pennies 
or  shillings>t  a  time,  on  Sunday,  Is  paid  out 
in  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  a  clear 
saving  for  a  rainy  day  out  of  a  man’s  small 
wages :  thus  from  eight  hundred  to  nine  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  have  been  paid  out  at  the  end  of 
the  year  from  the  various  Branches  of  the 
Glass.  There  is  a  Mutual  Aid  Society,  from 
which,  by  the  payment  of  onehalf  pence  a  week 
the  widow  of  a  member  receives  five '  pounds ; 
and  a  sick  fund  from  which  a  small  weekly 
payment  entitles  a  member  to  something  for 
each  week  that  he  is  ill.  If  there  is  money 
left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  it  is  divided  among  the  members  of 
the  Association.  A  Glnb  of  particular  interest 
is  the  Loan  Society;  it  was  started  by  an  orig¬ 
inal  gift  of  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  from  Mr. 
Gadbnry,  and  lends  small  sums  to  members  of 
the  Glass  wishing  to  start  themselves  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  mem¬ 
bers.  and  so  wise  have  they  been  in  their 
judgment  of  borrowers,  that  in  no  case  has 
there  been  a  failure  to  repay  the  original  sum, 
nor  the  small  interest  charged  I  In  fact,  the 
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Olob  hM  made  money  and  increased  its  assets. 
For  the  promotion  of  the  social  instincts  of 
the  Class,  there  are  a  Fishing,  Bicycle,  Foot- 
bal  and  Cricket  Clubs.  To  most  of  these 
Mr.  George  Cadbury  gives  a  small  yearly  sub¬ 
scription,  bat  he  by  no  means  supports  them, 
that  is  done  by  the  members. 

Business  over,  the  last  nour  is  spent  upon 
the  Bible  lesson,  Mr.  Cadbury  taking  the 
lead,  but  by  no  means  doing  all  of  the  talking 
himself,  for  he  does  not  believe  that  a  teacher 
as  done  his  work  properly  unless  he  arouses  a 
response  from  his  hearers ;  nor  does  he  expect 
the  men  to  take  his  opinions  wholesale ;  many 
of  them  differ  from  him,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  so.  In  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  Class 
XIV.  there  is  no  need  for  any  hypocrisy.  It  is 
not'Mr  Cadbury’s  aim  to  make  “Friends”  of 
all  his  scholars ;  he  does  urge  them  to  attend 
a  place  of  worship,  and  after  a  while  to  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  with  some  Christian  body,  but 
he  leaves  them  to  choose  which  one  it  shall  be ; 
sincerity  of  belief,  and  not  creed,  be  makes 
the  basis  of  life. 

There  is  a  living  and  increasing  force  about 
the  class,  and  this  is  due  to  the  principle  upon 
which  the  class  is  conducted,  which  is,  “Set 
every  man'to  work ;  say  to  every  man,  as  soon 
as  possible:  ‘You  have  been  helped,  now  help 
some  one  else.’  “■  This  adds  to  a  man’s  newly 
acquired  strength;  it  adds  to  his  awakened 
sense'*  of  responsibility  and  honor.  There  are 
few  slnggisb  souls  who  will  not  respond  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  and  thus  there  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  growing  power  at  work  among  the  rub¬ 
bish  heaps  of  evil. 

This  power  has  shown  itself,  this  past  year, 
in  an'interesting  wayT  in  two  of  the  lowest 
quarters  of  the  town  (and  Birmingham’s  black 
spots  are  very  blaok)^  branches  of  Class  XIV. 
have  been  started.  One  of  them  is  in  a  stable 
loft,  made  clean  and  fitted  with  rude  wooden 
benches  by  the  men.  In  both  places  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  members  of  Mr.  Cadbury’s  class,  and 
the  scholars  are  men  out  of  the  public  houses 
invited  Saturday  night,  and  gone  after  on 
Sunday  morning,  many  of  them  drunkards  of 
long  years’  standing.  There  is  no  attempt 
made  to  get  them  to  sign  the  pledge  at  once ; 
they  may  come  drunk  or  sober,  but  many  of 
them  do  sign  in  the  end,  and  though  of  course, 
some  fall  back  into  the  old  ways,  because  the 
evil  pulls  BO  hard,  some  are  helped  to  keep 
straight,  by  men  who  know  the  temptations 
which  men  of  wealth  and  refinement  do  not 
know.  When  men  have  been  tempted  and  stood, 
they  can  point  the  way  to  strength  for  others, 
with  the  grace  of  God  to  teach  them. 

It  is  not  a  little  thing  to  have  been  the 
starter  of  such  a  work  as  is  done  by  Class 
XIV. :  to  have  set  such  a  ball  rolling,  a  cleans¬ 
ing  snow-ball,  which  gathers  as  it  rolls.  Here  is 
co-operation  on  a  broad  scale,  and  if  it  is  only 
spots  of  the  evil  here  and  there  which  are 
being  touched,  many  cleansed  spots  may  some 
day  change  the  complexiion  of  the  whole. 
Korthfield  near  Birmingham. 


“THOUGH  SUNDERED  FAR-” 

Edward  Tallmadre  Root 

O'er  the  grandeur  of  mountain  and  river. 

On  tUe  beauty  of  vineyard  and  tree, 

Falls  the  soft,  suffused  light  of  the  evening 
Ah,  but  the  is  not  with  me  to  see  ! 

She  is  not  here  to  walk  in  the  twilight. 

As  she  walked  but  last  year  by  my  side  ; 

And  for  me,  the  wide  sweep  of  the  landscape 
Lacks  the  charm  which  her  presence  supplied. 

Lo,  above  the  dark  crest  of  Mount  Beacon 
.Soars  the  fuil-orbed  moon,  queenly  fair— 

She  is  watching  that  moon  from  her  casement 
E’er  she  kneels  with  our  dear  child  in  prayer  ! 

At  the  thought,  all  my  homesickness  ceases. 
And  no  longer  the  great  distance  parts ; 

For  we  view  the  same  moon  in  the  heavens. 

And  we  find  the  same  Ood  In  our  hearts ! 


FRIENDS 

John  15;  15— “  I  have  called  you  friends” 

Henry  Elliot  Mott,  D.D. 

We  misuse  words.  When  we  do  so,  they  no 
more  yield  us  their  meaning  than  a  watch  tells 
us  the  time  when  we  misplace  the  hands.  We 
speak  of  loving  a  thing— a  piece  of  music,  a  bit 
of  dress  out  of  the  ordinary,  even  a  new  dish 
at  dinner.  We  .  ..serve  the  word  for 

higher  usage.  Strictly  speaking,  we  can  love 
only  a  person. 

We  say  we  believe,  when  we  mean  no  more 
than  that  we  have  an  opinion.  Belief  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  knowledge  on  one  side,  which 
is  intellectual;  and  impression  on  the  other 
Bide,  which  is  only  casual.  A  belief  is  some¬ 
thing  which  we  cannot  prove,  else  we  should 
not  believe  but  know  it ;  but  it  is  something 
which  we  hold  to  such  good  purpose  that  we 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice  fox  it. 

So  have  we  misused  the  great  word  friend- 
ship  “I  have  hosts  of  friends,”  says  one. 
Now  I  haven’t,  neither  has  he,  in  any  high 
and  true  sense.  We  have  hosts  of  acquaint¬ 
ances— well  if  we  have  even  a  few  friends,  per¬ 
haps,  even  one.  Those  who,  in  any  man’s  life, 
answer  to  the  requirements  of  the  word  are 
not  many — one  upon  whom  yon  can  count 
through  thick  and  thin.  If  there  were  many 
it  would  depreciate  the  market.  Quartz  stones 
are  plenty,  but  diamonds  are  rare— that  is  why 
they  cost.  And  friendship  costs. 

For  friendship  has  certain  distinguished 
characteristics.  True  friendship  will  be  un¬ 
selfish.  It  studies  what  it  can  give,  not  what 
it  can  get.  It  brings  more  joy  to  be  of  help 
than  to  receive  it.  The  one  who  associates 
himself  with  another  in  a  friendly  way,  because 
he  can  receive  some  benefit  from  it,  is  not  a 
friend  in  the  highest  sense.  He  may  enter  new 
circles  in  society,  secure  certain  intellectual 
advantages,  obtain  business  advancement 
through  the  relation.  All  this  does  not  exalt 
one  to  the  high  and  holy  office  of  a  friend — he 
is  only  a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance. 
To  find  one  kindly,  amiable,  sympathetic,  trust¬ 
worthy,  is  not  necessarily  to  constitute  him  a 
friend.  And  if  we  will  apply  this  standard,  it 
will  seem  to  limit  the  number  who  are  friends 
to  ns,  and  those  to  whom  we  are  friends. 

But  this  is  only  a  start.  Friendship  is  also 
unenvious.  There  are  grades  to  the  generous 
mind.  It  is  quite^  easy  for  one  of  any  calibre 
to  be  glad  of  another’s  success  provided  he 
also  is  successful.  Only  the  intellectual  anar¬ 
chist  wants  to  level  all  attainment  and  belittle 
all  aspiration.  As  to  the  average  man,  I  am 
pleased  that  an  artist  achieves  a  triumph,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  merchant  and  it  does  not  interfere 
with  me.  One  writes  a  good  book,  and  I  re¬ 
joice— but  then,  I  am  an  inventor.  It  is  a  step 
higher  when  I  can  view  with  equanimity  the 
success  of  another  in  the  same  field.  'He  is  a 
physician.  So  am  I,  and  I  am  glad  he  has  a 
large  practice—  provided  I  have  one  also.  I  am 
a  clergyman.  I  am  pleased  that  my  brother  is 
successful — ^ut  then,  I  also  have  a  good  parish. 

It  may  even  go  so  far  as  this,  that  I  accept 
his  greater  success.  But  it  is  as  a  part  of  the 
discipline  of  Providence— and  an  altogether 
inscrutable  Providence  at  that.  I  quote: 
“Wbat  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive? 
Now  if  thon  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou 
glory,  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it?”  And 
I  rather  console  myself  with  the  thought  that 
he  will  have  to  make  a  return,  and,  O  perverse 
human  nature!  there  is  not  seldom  a  sneaking 
touch  of  gratification  that  he  may  be  just  a 
trifie  short  in  the  account.  I  might  have  done 
somewhat  better  with  the  same  start.  All 
this  falls  below  true  friendship.  What  one  is 
genuinely  glad  that  another  is  more  than  he? 
Who  is  really  pleased  through  and  through,  so 
that  it  enters  into  the  satisfaction  of  his  sonh 


that  another  excels  him  in  that  upon  which 
he  too  has  set  his  heart? 

True  friendship  will  be  patient.  It  takes  the 
friend  at  his  best  not  his  worst.  The  most  of 
us  move  through  life  critically.  We  want  the 
way  smoothed.  The  things  which  mar  true 
character  are  offensive  to  us  when  we  see  them 
— in  others.  People  ought  to  conquer  their 
wrong  and  foolish  proclivities- other  people 
ought  to.  And  they  ought  to  do  so  at  once. 
We  have  no  patience  with  vicarious  wickedness 
and  uncongenial  stupidity.  When  we  bear  with 
evils,  it  is  from  a  sense  of  duty- it  does  not 
leave  ns  over-amiable. 

Sometimes,  in  the  family,  we  rise  where  the 
slightest  sign  of  growth  is  welcome.  Bearing 
with  the  loved  one  in  his  plodding  path  up¬ 
wards  is  a  genuine  joy.  We  are  content  that 
the  blade  should  appear  before  the  full  corn. 
But  outside  of  the  family,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  region  of  collateral  friendship,  this 
is  not  over-common. 

Friendship  is  courageous.  I  refer  not  now  to 
the  virility  with  which  one  defends  his  friend 
against  unjust  criticism.  This  also  is  a  mark 
of  the  genuine.  The  courage  of  friendship 
here  stands  for  that  quality  in  the  fibre  of  it 
which  makes  it  possible  and  helpful  to  criti¬ 
cize  a  friend  where  criticism  is  needed.  It 
may  be  this  is  the  hardest  of  all.  '  ‘  Faithful 
are  the  wounds  of  a  friend”— but  you  must 
italicise  the  friend.  Faithful  are  not  the 
wounds  of  an  enemy,  or  of  an  acquaintance, 
or  of  a  lukewarm  friend.  They  ar  eranoorous, 
vitriolic  above  the  ordinary.  The  reason  criti¬ 
cism  often  exasperates  is  not  because  it  is  un¬ 
just,  or  because  the  one  citioized  believes  it  to 
be  unjust.  We  “take  a  thought  and  mind,” 
even  when  we  resent  the  interference.  Our 
resentment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  suspect 
the  motive  of  the  critic.  A  judicious  wife 
serves  a  husband  nowhere  else  so  well  as  in 
her  most  trenchant  criticisms,  which,  at  the 
same  time  they  wound,  are  welcome — ‘  ‘  because, 
you  know,  she  loves  him.  ’  ’  There  is  nothing 
BO  valuable  as  a  friendship  so  tempered  that 
its  criticism  is  above  suspicion.  There  is 
nothing  else  so  hard.  There  is  nothing  else  so 
rare. 

Steadfastness  is  a  final  element.  Friendship 
must  believe  the  best  even  when  it  seems  for 
the  time  as  though  there  were  no  best.  How 
many  are  they  whom  we  do  most  implieitly 
trust?  How  many  can  I  name  to  myself  of 
whom,  though  circumstantial  evidence  al¬ 
leged  that  they  had  spoken  ill  of  me,  I  would 
not  believe  it  against  them?  Few  are  they 
whom  Dame  Rumor  finds  it  impossible  to  set 
by  the  ears. 

'*  AlasI  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth, 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above.” 

Believing  one  against  the  world,  believing 
him  even  against  himself— that  is  friendship. 
If  he  disappoints  ns,  “appealing  from  Philip 
drunk  to  Philip  sober.  ’  ’ 

Self-sacrifice,  generosity,  patience,  courage, 
steadfastness- these  are  the  sacraments  of 
friendship.  Now  then,  sound  these  notes 
and  how  many  friends  have  yon? 

“  All  like  the  purchase,  for  the  price  will  pay: 

And  this  makes  friends  such  miracles  below  ; 

Have  you  a  dozen  such  ?  ” 

Have  you  a  dozen  such?  Have  you  one? 
Then  are  you  blessed.  There  may  be  one  who 
will  sacrifice  himself — is  he  patient?  One  who 
is  generous- is  he  courageous? 

Here  enters  the  friendship  of  Christ.  He 
left  the  plane  of  duty,  and  rose  to  that  of  love. 
Servants  may  be  regarded  highly  for  the  work 
they  do— but  Jesus  receives  us  into  intimacy. 

There  is  one  point  at  which  the  friendship 
of  Christ  outstrips  all  those  relationships 
which  are  elsewhere  called  by  that  name,  and 
distances  all  symbolism.  He  fits  the  friend  for 
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friendship.  There  is  one  shook  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  human  friendship 
should  survive — and  that  is,  the  hidden  nnwor* 
thiness  of  the  object.  Friendship  is  built  on 
certain  qualities.  Tou  meet  some  one.  He  is 
thoughtful,  vivacious,  strong  and  tender.  Yon 
become  interested  in  him,  then  attracted  to 
him,  then  attached  to  him.  Yon  see  in  him 
certain  traits  to  admire.  Yon  have  come  to 
love  him.  You  are  friends.  Suddenly  there 
bursts  upon  yon  the  revelation  in  him  of  fatal 
flaw.  It  is  not  a  momentary  outbreak  of  pas¬ 
sion— yon  could  overlook  that.  It  is  not  that 
he  has  sunk  in  an  hour  of  supreme  temptation 
below  his  normal  self— that  is  to  be  expected 
of  human  nature.  It  is  not  a  fracture  on  the 
edge  of  the  diamond  that  could  be  ground  out: 
it  is  a  crack  at  the  heart  of  it.  It  is  some 
meanness, some  weakness,  which  reveals  a  radi¬ 
cal  defect  of  the  inmost  nature.  There  are 
evils  which,  not  so  disastrous  in  their  outward 
effect,  yet  disclose  a  native  stain  in  the  heart 
of  a  man.  The  result  is  that  yon  lose  respect. 
How,  then,  shall  friendship  stand?  For  respect 
is  the  basis  of  friendship.  It  is  questionable 
whether  one  can  be  truly  a  friend  to  another 
for  whom  he  has  lost  respect. 

If  a  friendship  continues  to  bear  this  shook 
I  think  it  thereby  proves  itself  divine.  For 
the  difference  between  the  friendship  of  Christ 
and  human  friendship  is  that  he  can  bring  the 
object  of  it  to  such  a  character  as  he  can  re¬ 
spect— can  make  him  worthy  of  his  divine  fa¬ 
voritism.  “Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have 
chosen  yon’’— there  we  have  it.  And  that 
ideal  friendship,  which  is  able  not  only  to  ac¬ 
count  one  as  a  friend,  but  to  render  him  wor¬ 
thy  of  such  friendship,  is  the  type  of  all  that 
which  is  noble  in  earthly  mould. 

A  POLICEMAN  PREACHING  AT  THE 
•  TOMBS 

J.  J.  Monro,  Chaplain 

It  is  not  often  we  find  a  member  of  the  New 
York  city  police  force  in  the  role  of  a  preacher. 
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prison,  yet  he  showed  no  signs  of  fatigue,  nor 
did  he  mention  his  own  self-sacrifice. 

Mr.  Lowe  has  been  a  member  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Police  for  sixteen  years,  and  is  known  by 
his  superiors  as  a  faithful  officer.  Most  of 
these Jyears  he  has  been  stationed  at  the  Ralph 
Avenue  Police  Station,  and  it  can  be  said  to 
his  credit  that  he  has  only  been  reprimanded 
once  during  all  that  time  and  then  only  for  the 
mistake  of  taking  a  street  oar  when  in  pursuit 
of  a  fleeing  prisoner. 

Mr.  Lowe  is  tall,  slenderly  built  and  is  about 
forty-five  years  of  age.  His  family  consists  of 
himself,  wife  and  one  child.  Early  last  sum¬ 
mer,  Mr.  Lowe  was  set  apart  as  an  evangelist 
by  a  council  of  ininisters  of  all  denominations 
that  met  in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Ohuroh,  Brooklyn,  where  he  is  said  to  be  a 
member.  , 

III  hie  sermon  to  the  prisoners  on  Sunday 
morning  be  took  for  his  text  1  Peter  iii.  18: 
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“And  who  is  he  that  will  harm  yon,  if  ye  be 
followers  of  that  which  is  good?’  He  preached 
a  plain,  simple  Gospel  sermon  without  any 
oratorical  flourishes,  nor  did  he  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  homiletical  divisions.  It  was  an 
earnest,  practical  address  on  doing  good  from 
principle  by  following  the  life  and  teaching  of 
t^e  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist.  He  told  his  auditors 
that  be  was  simply  a  New  York  policeman, 
but  ever  since  he  gave  his  heart  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  he  has  sought  to  do  good,  and  instead  of 
any  person  trying  to  harm  him,  he  has  been 
encouraged  and  aided  continually.  He  finds 
no  difficulty  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  ex¬ 
emplifying  it  in  his  daily  life,  and  the  world 
is  quick  to  see  that  his  life  is  sustained  by  a 
^gber  power  and  everybody  respects  him  for 
his  sincerity.  In  closing,  he  urged  the  prison¬ 
ers  to  decide  for  Ohrist  and  feat  not  the  face 
of  human  clay,  as  the  Lord  would  protect  them 
from  all  foes  in  their  efforts  to  do  good  and 
virtue  in  the  end  would  be  Its  own  reward. 


Recent  disclosures  have  led  many  people  to 
think  that  our  city  guardians  are  more  venal 
than  virtuous,  but  this  might  be  said  of  many 
other  professinns. 

We  are  glad  to  say,  however,  and  we  speak 
from  experience  in  coming  in  contact  with  a 
great  many  policemen,  that  there  are  scores, 
if  not  hundreds  of  conscientious,  upright 
Christian  men  among  the  New  York  police. 
We  have  frequently  heard  these  men  witness 
for  Christ  during  the  past  few  years  and  know 
them  to  be  sincere. 

It  is  true  the  lot  of  the  average  policeman  is 
not  the  happiest  in  the  world,  whether  we 
view  him  ferreting  out  criminals  or  protecting 
life  and  property  in  summer’s  beat  or  winter’s 
cold.  And  besides  all  this,  as  a  class  they 
have  been  the  subjects  of  continual  criitiscm 
whether  they  are  faithfully  aud  fearlessly  do¬ 
ing  their  duty  or  neglecting  it.  But  such  carp¬ 
ers  may  be  found  everywhere. 

The  Policeman  Preacher 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  read  in  one  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  that  Policeman  Herbert  Lowe  had 
been  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
was  using  all  his  spare  moments  preaching  the 
glad  tidings  in  Mission  Halls-  and  Rescue 
Chapels.  This  was  supplemented  by  other  in¬ 
formation  from  a  Christian  friend  who  knows 
of  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  work.  I  then  wrote  to 
him,  inviting  him  to  come  and  preach  to  the 
prisoners  in  the  Tombs  at  the  regular  Sunday 
service.  He  kindly  consented  and  on  the  first 
Sunday  morning  in  September  he  came.  Mr. 
Lowe  is  a  hard  working  conscientious  officer. 
He  had  been  patrolling  his  post  from  midnight 
till  8  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  and  had  had 
just  time  to  change  his  clothes  and  take  break¬ 
fast  with  his  family  before  coming  to  the 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  IN  TRIPOLI 

Rev.  W.  S.  Nelson 

Soon  after  noon  every  Sabbath,  two  young 
men  may  be  seen  setting  out  from  home.  They 
are  evidently  not  going  for  a  walk  as  do  so 
many  of  the  people  on  Sunday  afternoon,  nor 
are  they  going  for  social  calls.  If  you  follow 
them,  you  will  be  led  through  the  centre  of 
the  city  up  the  hill  to  the  old  Crusaders’  Cas¬ 
tle,  which  overlooks  the  city  and  harbor. 
There  is  a  magnificent  view  from  this  crest, 
for  on  one  side  lies  the  picturesque  river  valley 
and  back  of  this  the  rugged  snow-crowned 
peaks  of  Lebanon.  On  the  other  side  lies  the 
city  and  then  broad  expanses  of  orange  gar¬ 
dens,  the  green  of  the  trees  brightened  by  the 
golden  fruit,  and  in  the  spring-time  the  beauty 
heightened  by  masses  of  beautiful  white  bloom. 
Beyond  lies  the  blue  Mediterranean  with  its 
ever  changing  but  always  expressive  face. 
But  our  friends  do  not  pause  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  nor  have  they  come  to 
study  the  rugged  walls  of  the  old  castle  full  of 
suggestive  history. 

Coming  to  the  door  of  the  castle,  they  speak 
to  the  soldier  in  charge  of  the  entrance  and  we 
speedily  find  ourselves  within,  and  behold  it 
not  a  deserted  ruin,  but  a  carefully-guarded 
stronghold  in  which  are  confined  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  prisoners,  for  the  old  castle  is  now 
an  imperial  penitentiary. 

Making  their  way  among  the  prisoners,  our 
young  missionaries  find  a  group  who  have  be¬ 
come  interested  in  Christian  truth  aud  spend 
an  hour  in  reading  to  them  and  teaching  them 
more  of  the  Way  of  Life.  One  day  the  guard 
seemed  to  be  restless  over  these  repeated  visits 
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and  the  distribution  of  tracts,  and  so  he  asked 
the  motive.  Our  friends  said,  “We  give  them 
these  tracts'to  teach  them  to  be  obedient  and 
well ’behaved. ’ ’  “Oh,  then,’’  he  replied, 
“come  often  and  make  them  all  good,  if  yon 
can  I ’  ’ 

"  Abont'an  hour  after  the  departure  of  these 
yonng'men,  any'spectator  would  see  several 
others  starting  out  from  the  same  quarter. 
Some  men  and  some'women,  with  young  lads 
and  maidens,  they][8tart  out  about  the  same 
time  but  separate  into  groups  taking  various 
directions.  Their  bearing  indicates  that  they 
are  all  going  to  places  of  worship.  One  group 
turn  to  the  northern  part  of  the  city  and  make 
their  way  up  the  hill  through  narrow  streets 
crowded  with  people  to  a  house  closely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  neighbors,  where  lives  a  good 
Protestant  merchant.  In  his  largest  room,  a 
company  of  twenty  or  more  are  gathered,  while 
as  many  women  and  girls  sit  in  an  adjacent 
room.  A  simple  service  is  conducted  with 
plain  presentation  of  the  Gospel,  hearty  sing¬ 
ing  of  hymns  and  earnest  prayer.  Another 
little  group  take  the  opposite  direction  and 
after  passing  through  the  Moslem  quarter,  past 
the  door  of  the  Great  Mosque,  formerly  a 
Christian  Church,  they  ascend  the  hill  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  city  to  a^  smaller  house 
where  lives  another  Protestant  family.  Here 
the  room  is  well  filled  and  efforts  are  made  to 
call  in  the  neighbors,  most  of  whom  are  Mar- 
onites,  carefully  guarded  by  ignorant  priests. 
The  owner  of  the  house  told  the  writer  re¬ 
cently  with  evident  satisfaction,  that  he  had 
engaged  a  larger  house  for  next  year,  when  the 
meetings  would  find  better  accommodation- 
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The  third  groap  of  worehipera  pass  directly 
throagh  the  heart  of  the  city  to  a  qnarter  mid¬ 
way  between  the  other  two.  They  pass  throagh 
narrow  and  very  dirty  etreets  and  also  climb 
the  hill  to  a  plain  house,  where  lives  another 
Protestant  family.  Here  the  neighbors  are  far 
from  friendly  and  are  shy  of  the  Gospel,  bat  a 
few  gather  and  unite  in  a  short  service  of 
prayer  and  praise.  The  seed  is  being  scattered 
and  God  will  bless  it 

The  brightest  feature  of  this  interesting  ac¬ 
tivity  is  that  the  work  is  carried  on  with  zeal 
by  the  Syrian  members  of  the  Tripoli  Ohuroh 
with  only  the  encouragement  and  general  over¬ 
sight  of  the  missionary. 


liable  to  dismissal  at  any  moment  and  on  frivo¬ 
lous  pretexts;  iu  which  case  themselves  and 
families  are  turned  adrift  with  apparently  as 
little  concern  from  their  employers  as  sea-coast 
saw-mill  owners  exhibit  for  the  waste  materials 
which  they  set  afloat  on  the  ocean. 

For  those  habituated  or  at  all  inclinable  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  Company 
allows  and  provides,  it  may  be,  a  capacious  and 
attractive  saloon,  wherein  a  single  night’s  de¬ 
bauch  makes  away  with  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  a  man’s  month’s  wages,  tne  coffers 
of  the  Company  thus  obtaining  great  revenue. 
Though  the  iaflueuce  of  such  a  saioou  serves  to 
rot  the  moral  sentimeut  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity,  yet  nobody  can  openly  and  persistently 
attack  the  nefarious  establishment  except  at 


hazarding  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  income  of  which  the  life  of  their 
families  depends?  The  American  Eagle  has  to 
gather  in  his  wings  somewhat  as  he  takes  ob¬ 
servations  in  flying  over  such  a  locality ;  for 
liberty  of  expression  of  their  sentiments  the 
operatives  know  to  be  something  which  their 
employers  do  not  feel  bound  to  respect.  The 
covert  of  secrecy,  therefore,  is  the  cave  whith¬ 
erward  their  footsteps  tend.  In  the  absence  of 
all  possibility  for  them  to  acquire  real  estate 
and  to  enjoy  the  amenities  and  joys  of  homes, 
a  fixed  condition  of  servitude  is  for  them  the 
only  alternative. 

Now  the  question  comes,  is  not  such  a  domi¬ 
nating  use  of  capital,  though  tolerated  by  hu¬ 
man  laws,  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of 
God?  Does  it  not  set  at  naught  the  Golden 
Rule  given  by  Christ?  Is  it  not  the  underly¬ 


FROM  FARTHEST  WASHINGTON 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day  is, 
whether  capitalism  is  antagonistic  to  what  as 
a  general  sentiment  both  within  and  ontside 
of  church  organizations  we  may  call  Ohristian- 
ism,  capitalism  signifying  the  use  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  solely  for  capital’s  sake.  Its  all- 
inspiring  purpose  being  assumed  to  be  the  real¬ 
ization,  so  far  as  possible,  of  prodigious  profits 
from  investments  in  enterprises  involving  em¬ 
ployment  of  brain,  brawn,  time  and  skill  of 
laborers,  both  men  and  women,  and  to  some 
extent  even  children,  the  redaction  of  such 
laborers  towards  a  fixed  condition  of  servitude 
is  practically  deemed  necessary  and  legitimate. 
Theoretically  too;  for,  “having  the  capital, 
however  we  may  have  gotten  it,  shall  we  not 
use  it  in  such  ways  as  we  see  fit,  provided  we 
do  not  venture  so  far  as  to  incur  liability  for 
infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  government  under 
which  we  conduct  our  business?  While  men 
volunteer  to  work  for  us  on  terms  that  we  pre¬ 
scribe.  and  these,  of  course,  satisfactorily  re¬ 
munerative  to  ourselves,  who  has  any  right  to 
complain? 

‘  ‘  It  may  be  that  the  workers  volunteer  under 
the  compulsion  of  personal  or  domestic  neces¬ 
sity,  but  for  that  we  disclaim  responsibility. 
They  are  made  to  know  our  terms,  and  the 
consequences  of  compliance  and  of  non-com¬ 
pliance  therewith.’’ 

Such,  we  take  it,  is  essentially  the  autocra¬ 
tic  language  of  capitalism  in  snpposable  cir- 
sumstanoes.  Let  ns,  then,  suppose  a  case,  and 
applying  these  principles,  discover  what  effects 
they  naturally  produce.  A  company  of  capi¬ 
talists  take  up  at  first  hand  from  the  United 
States  Government,  and  at  the  merest  bagatelle 
of  cost,  a  tract  of  mountain  land  several  miles 
square,  heavily  timbered,  with  a  goodly  number 
of  perennial  stream^,  and  embosoming  an  in¬ 
calculably  immense  mass  of  msurketable  coal. 
Every  tree  and  shrub,  every  foot  of  soil,  every 
ton  of  coal  has  become  the  propertyof  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  lines  of  business  to  be  carried  on 
within  this  large  inclosure  admit  of  absolutely 
no  competition.  No  mercantile  or  mechanical 
establishments  save  those  of  the  company  are 
possible.  The  company  proceeds  to  clear  a 
space  snfliciently  large  to  crowd  within  it  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  small,  rough,  cheap  unhomelike 
dwellings,  all  of  one  pattern,  for  the  housing 
of  expected  laborers  and  their  families.  Per¬ 
haps  sanitary  law  is  forgotten  by  reason  of 
eagerness  to  place  the  largest  possible  number 
of  such  houses  within  the  smallest  possible  area 
of  partially  cleared  ground,  on  the  principle 
that  “nature  abhors  a  vacuum.’’ 

Goal  mines  having  been  opened  and  laborers 
advertised  for,  the  latter,  chiefly  from  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  ignorant  of  our  language  and 
institutions,  but  eager  for  any  work  by  which 
to  escape  starvation,  apply  for  employment. 
If  accepted  they  must  pay  a  very  high  rent  for 
a  house  to  live  in,  and  the  same  price  for  fuel 
as  the  article  brings  elsewhere  after  several 
hundred  mil  s  of  transportation,  their  sooty 
occupation  compelling  them  to  use  an  extra 
amount.  It  is  tacitly  understood  that  they 
must  patronize  the  Company’s  store  for  per¬ 
sonal  and  family  supplies,  even  thongh  they 
find  that  the  prices  sere  from  five  to  nearly  a 
hundred  per  cent,  greater  than  the  same  goods 
san  be  purchased  for  in  the  cities.  If  they  fail 
thus  to  do  they  may  be  “spotted,”  and  are 
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heizard  of  his  peace,  reputation,  and — potent 
consideration — his  industrial  or  professional  po¬ 
sition. 

Nobody  can  own  a  home.  One  may  lease  a 
ew  yards  square  from  the  Company  emd  puts 
a  dwelling  upon  it,  but  his  removal  involves 
the  sale  or  renting  of  it  to  another  laborer,  or 
possibly  he  forfeits  it  altogether.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  numerous  children  get  their 
chief  training  in  narrow  filthy  streets,  supple¬ 
mented  but  little  in  schools  of  primary  grades. 

The  management  of  the  community,  being  in¬ 
spired  by  capitalism,  it  at  times  painfully  au¬ 
tocratic  and  peremptory.  And  so,  what  social, 
political,  reformatory  and  religious  privilege- 
and  rights  can  the  humble,  dependent  laborers 
openly  assert  for  themselves,  without  at  sdl 


ing  cause  of  immeasurable  human  misery? 
Placed  under  the  search  light  of  the  example, 
spirit  and  words  of  the  Great  Nazarene  Worker, 
doth  it  not  show  itself  to  be  an  abomination? 
How  can  the  frightful  evils  resulting  from 
strikes  caused  by  such  capitalism  be  amelio¬ 
rated,  and  better,  forever  prevented,  at  any 
point  short  of  capitalism’s  recognition  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  so  of  the  fact  that 
the  rights  which  are  essential  to  righteousness 
belong  as  fully  to  the  employers  as  to  their 
employees?  Verily  with  the  light  of  pore 
Christianity  poured  upon  our  world  for  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years,  hai  not  the  time  fully 
come,  and  the  opportunity  become  fully  ripe 
for  capitalists  to  take  a  new  departure,  and  to 
St.  James’  inquiry,  “Do  not  rich  men  oppress 
you?”  give  an  emphatic  and  everlasting  No? 

Puget. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVISION  OF  THE  BIBLE* 

The  Revision  of  1881  to  1886  was  confess¬ 
edly  provisional.  By  their  agreement  with  the 
English  revisers  the  American  Company  were 
under  bonds  to  publish  no  version  of  their  own 
for  fourteen  years.  They  had  no  vote  in  de¬ 
ciding  the  final  text.  Their  readings  were  of* 
ten  acknowledged  the  best.  Their  number  and 
importance  made  it  impossible  to  overlook 
them  entirely  in  the  Revision.  They  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  presented  in  an  Appendix  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Preferences  prefixed  to  each  Testament. 
These  American  readings  have  now  been  before 
Biblical  scholars,  those  for  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  twenty-one  years,  and  those  for  the  Old, 
sixteen.  The  fourteen  years’  limitation  has 
expired.  Tke  American  Revisers  have  fully 
redeemed  their  promise.  Their  hands  are  now 
free.  The  readings  preferred  by  them  have 
been  freely  commented  on  and  so  generally  ap¬ 
proved  by  scholars  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain  as  to  call  for  their  incorporation  in  a 
new  Revision. 

It  was  always  regarded  as  possible  that  an 
American  revision  of  the  Revised  might  be 
arranged  for  in  some  way  with  the  University 
Presses,  though  this  prospect  became  very  dim 
when  soon  after  the  completion  of  their  work 
in  1885  the  English  Companies  disbanded. 

The  American  Companies  continued  their 
organization  and  with  Prof.  George  E.  Day  of 
Tale  for  Secretary  of  the  Old  Testament  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer  of  Harvard, 
Secretary  of  the  New  Testament  Company, 
have  been  making  ready  for  the  new  edition 
which  they  believed  would  be  eventually  called 
for.  The  work  they  were  contemplating  and 
which  has  actually  been  accomplished  goes  far 
beyond  the  mere  transfer  of  the  Appendix  of 
American  Preferences  to  the  text  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Bible.  The  Appendix  itself  required  re¬ 
vision  and  correction.  It  had  been  prepared 
under  great  pressure  from  the  University 
Presses,  and  contained  grave  defects  and  errors 
which  became  the  more  apparent  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Committee  the  longer  they  continued  their 
organization  and  the  farther  they  pushed  their 
work.  The  twenty-six  years  since  1886  have 
made  grave  inroads  on  the  membership  of  both 
Companies.  But  during  the  past  six  years  es¬ 
pecially,  the  survivors  have  maintained  an  ac¬ 
tive  organization  in  two  groups  under  Prof.  Geo. 
E.  Day  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer.  Professor 
Thayer  in  the  New  Testament  section,  and  in 
the  Old  Testament  section  Professor  Mead,  have 
been  able  to  give  nearly  their  whole  time  to 
,  the  work.  They  are  both  capable  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  the  minute  oriticalfaccuracy  called 
for  in  the  task  that  was  set  them,  and  they 
have  been  assisted  by  such  scholars  as  John  De 
Witt,  Professors  Riddle  and  Osgood,  to  name 
no  others  among  the  survivors  of  the  two  Com¬ 
panies. 

When  the  Appendix  was  prepared  originally, 
it  was  cut  down  to  the  lowest  terms  to  raise 
the  chance  of  its  eventual  acceptance  and  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  University  Presses.  Among  the 
abridgements  which  were  dropped  out  were 
many  emendations  which  the  Companies  had 
adopted  by  the  required  two-thirds  vote  and 
which  they  believed  to  be  of  decided  import¬ 
ance.  Many  of  these  emendations  are  now  re¬ 
stored  in  the  American  Standard  edition  and 
will  add  to  its  value.  The  survivors  in  the 
American  Company,  though  no  longer  tram* 

*The  Holy  Bible,  containing  The  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  Translated  out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  Being 
the  version  set  forth  A.D.  1611.  Compared  with  the 
most  ancient  authorities  and  revised  1881-85.  Newly 
edited  by  the  American  Revision  Committee  A  D.  1901. 
Standard  Eldltion.  New  York.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 
Styles  and  prices  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $9.00, 


melled  by  their  agreement  with  the  English 
Company,  have  not  felt  free  to  adopt  important 
original  emendations  at  their  own  motion 
which  had  not  been  passed  on  at  some  time  by 
the  full  Company  of  their  previous  associates. 
The  deviations  from  this  rule,  thongh  consider¬ 
able  in  number  and  very  appreciable  in  their 
general  effect  on  the  new  edition,  are  individ¬ 
ually  of  slight  importance  and  do  not  impair 
the  force  of  the  proposition  that  the  new  text 
goes  forth  to  the  world  approved  by  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  American  Com¬ 
pany,  and  in  many  cases  by  a  much  stronger 
approval  than  this. 

The  expectation  that  this  work  might  issue 
from  the  University  Presses  has  only  oeen 
abandoned  within  comparatively  few  years. 
Their  failure  to  respond  has  again  left  the 
American  Committee  free  to  respond  to  the 
overtures  of  the  Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  and 
Sons,  under  whose  auspices  with  proper  guar¬ 
antees  for  the  protection  of  the  integrity  of  the 
work  and  its  sale  at  a  fair  profit  in  cost,  it  has 
now  been  offered  to  the  public  in  a  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory  edition  in  various  forms  and  at  vari¬ 
ous  prices,  from  the  superb  Long  Primer  edi¬ 
tion  at  |9  to  one  of  moderate  cost  at  |1.60. 

The  changes  in  the  New  American  edition 
are  specified  in  the  two  Prefaces  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  to  the  New.  What  strikes  us 
at  once  as  representative  of  the  whole,  is  the 
exchange  of  places  between  the  English  and 
American  Company  of  Revisers.  In  this  edi¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  English  Company  whose  Prefer¬ 
ences  appeu  in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the 
New. 

The  verbal  changes  are  considerable  in  num¬ 
ber  as,  for  example,  the  numerous  substitutes 
of  “Jehovah”  for  “Lord”  and  “God,”  in 
oases  where  Jewish  superstition  had  suppressed 
the  nomen  venerabile,  and  “Sheol”  for  “the 
grave,”  “the  pit”  and  “hell,”  where  the  En¬ 
glish  Revision  faltered  in  its  line  of  consist¬ 
ency.  Elsewhere  “who”  and  “that”  are  used 
for  “which”’ to  describe  persons;  “are”  is 
substituted  for  “be”  in  indicative  clauses; 
“for”  omitted  before  infinitives;  “an”  changed 
to  “  a”  before  aspirates ;  and  modern  *  spellings 
and  forms  introduced,  as  “knew”  for  “wist;” 
“nations”  for  “heathen;”  “heart”  for 
“reins;”  “will”  for  “shall;”  “mind”  for 
“heart;”  “boil”  for  “sethe;”  “food”  for 
“meat,’  and  the  correction  of  “bowels”  when 
used  in  the  psychological  sense.  We  notice 
with  great  satisfaction  that  the  English  “caper- 
berry”  has  disappeared  from  Ecclesiastes  xii.  5, 
thongh  our  joy  is  turned  into  mourning  when 
we  find  in  James  i  17,  “shadow  cast  by  turn¬ 
ing”  for  “shadow  of  turning.”  Paul’s  ad¬ 
dress  to  the*  Athenians  is  vastly  more  effective 
in  the  form  given  to  it  than  in  the  English 
Revision,  thongh  on  the  general  ground  of 
Greek  sense  and  sonorous  English  we  may  re¬ 
gret  that  “very  much  given' to  the  worship  of 
the  gods”  did  not  prevail  over  “very  relig¬ 
ious.”  The  famous  passage  Job  xix.  25,  “I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  ”  has  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  American  rendering,  which  differs  from 
both  King  James  and  the  Revised.  It  is  a  re¬ 
lief  to  read  in  Ecclesiastes  X.  1,  “Dead  files 
cause  the  oil  of  the  perfumer  to  send  forth  an 
evil  odor,”  and  in  Isaiah  viii.  21,  “They  shall 
pass  through  it,  sore  distressed,  ’  ’  instead  of 
“hardly  bestead.”  Emendations  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  some  of  more  importance  and  some  of 
less  meet  ns  all  through  the  version.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  as  a  whole  the 
American  series  will  commnend  itself  as  bet¬ 
ter,  more  consistent  and  on  the  whole  more 
helpful  to  the  text  than  that  embraced  in  the 
English  Revised. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  work  whose  merits  can 
be  passed  on  hastily.  It  represents  the  best 
ability  of  the  English  speaking  Church  and  is 


presented  to  ns  with  more  authority  behind  , 
of  a  kind  which  we  are  bound  to  respect  than 
any  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  has  yet 
been  made. 

The  New  Testament  Revision  has  this  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Old  that  the  Company  en¬ 
gaged  on  it  were  able  to  have  before  them  a 
text  which  could  be  accepted  as  more  nearly 
final.  The  Old  Testament  Companies  were 
not  allowed  to  provide  themselves  with  a  cor¬ 
rected  text.  The  divisions  into  paragraphs 
represents  some  improvement  on  the  English 
Revision,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  variant 
notes  in  the  two  margins,  the  body  of  textual 
references,  and  the  running  titles  will  be  found 
to  give  students  of  the  Bible  very  important 
aid.  It  is  the  most  exact  and  beautiful  Bible 
yet  made. 

The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform. 

By  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell. 

Truslove,  Hanson  and  Comba,  67  Fifth 

avenue.  Crown  8  vo. ,  pp.  784. 

This,  taking  it  all  in  all,  is  probably  the 
most  important  and  valuable  work  on  all  as¬ 
pects  and  relations  of  the  Temperance  Problem 
which  has  yet  been  issued.  The  first  edition 
was  published  in  March,  1899,  and  the  one  be 
fore  us  is  the  seventh,  considerably  “revised 
and  enlarged.”  It  opens  with  a  full  broad 
and  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  problem  as  they  exist  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  this  country.  The  book  is  of 
English  origin  and  has  primury  reference  to 
that  country.  But  the  problem  here  has  been 
studied  closely.  One  of  the  editors  at  least 
has  been  here  and  made  a  close  study  of  the 
Maine  Law  problem  and  of  Local  Option  in 
this  country.  The  work  has  already  been  more 
than  two  years  before  the  British  public, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  here. 
It  contains  a  large  amount  of  very  telling  and 
splendidly  effective  work  in  the  form  of  com¬ 
parative  tables;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
series  which  exhibit  the  growth  of  the  drink 
habit  in  Great  Britain  from  1840  to  the  present 
time. 

From  these  tables  we  see  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  the  entire  population  is  greater 
now  than  it  was  in  1840,  when  the  Temperance 
movement  began.  The  average  consumption 
for  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  was  then 
8.89  gallons  of  proof  spirit.  It  is  now  4.48 
gallons.  This  is,  however,  too  favorable.  It 
makes  no  account  of  abstainers,  nor  of  chil¬ 
dren,  nor  of  women.  Making  this  allowance, 
it  appears  that  the  per  capita  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  English  drinkers  is  for  men  5.22  gallons 
of  ab8olnte|alcohol  and'for  women  2.61  gallons, 
or  a  daily  consumption  of  2.29  fluid  ounces  of 
alcohol  for  the  men  and  1. 14  for  the  women — 
more  than  twice  the  maximum  amount  that 
can  be  taken  by  any  one  perscn  with  impunity, 
and  this  too,  a  broad  average  struck  through 
the  whole  population  and  not  limited  to  hard 
drinkers. 

The  United  States  average  when  reduced  to 
absolute  alchohol  is  less  than  half  that  in 
Great  Britain,  or  1  00  gallon.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  proportion  of  abstainers  or 
practical  abstainers  is  far  greater  in  this 
country  and  would  so  reduce  the  number  of 
drinkers  as  to  raise  the  ratio  of  the  amount 
consumed  by  each  drinker.  If,  however,  the 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  could  be  reduced 
to  the  American  average,  the  national  drink 
bill  would  be  lowered  by  £66,000,000,  a  sum 
equal  to  more  than  one-half  the  entire  national 
revenue. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  climate  on  drink 
has  a  surprising  illustration  in  this  volume, 
which  shows  that  it  is  not  the  foggy  North, 
Denmark,  Sweden  nor  Norway,  but  “sunny 
France”  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
with  a  per  capita  average  of  8. 56  gallons  of  ab¬ 
solute  alcohol  for 'each  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
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tablea  show  that  France  has  degenerated  in 
this  matter  more  serionsly  than  Great  Britain. 
The  same  has  been  tme  of  Sweden.  Norway 
maintains  the  lowest  arerage,  standing  at 
sixty- three  hundredths  of  one  gallon  per  head 
of  its  ponlation.  This  is  the  more  creditable 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  was  one 
of  the  most  drunken  countries  of  Europe,  but 
is  now  the  most  sober— an  encouraging  example 
of  what  may  be  done  by  wise  reform  and  of  it 
s  wonderful  effect  on  the  general  character  and 
intelligence  of  the  population.  This  effect  is 
all  the  more  conspicuous  when  the  Norwegian 
population  as  they  stand  at  this  moment  are 
compared  with  the  French.  The  authors  of 
this  work  are  not  impressed  with  the  outcome 
of  the  Maine  Law,  or  the  Prohibitory  scheme 
in  this  country.  They  give  it  a  close  attention 
and  make  a  full  exhibit  of  statistics  and  statis¬ 
tical  maps  and  diagrams.  They  look  more 
hopefully  on  Local  Option  and  devote  much 
space  to  it.  The  book  is  also  rich  and  full  in 
developing  the  relations  of  social  reform  to 
Temperance,  such  as  the  improvement  of  tene¬ 
ment  houses,  parks,  public  baths,  recreations, 
tempreance  drinks,  etc. 


BooK  Notes 


Selected  Works  of  Huldreich  Zwingli  (1484-1631). 
The  Keformer  of  German  Switzerland.  Trans¬ 
lated  for  the  first  time  from  the  originals. 
Edited  with  General  and  Special  Introductions 
and  occasional  Notes,  by  Samuel  Macanley 
Jackson,  Professor  of  Ohnrch  History  in  New 
York  University.  Though  sold  by  Longmans, 
Green  and  Oompanv,  this  is  one  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
forms  an  extremely  interesting  Appendix  or 
Supplement  to  Professor  Jackson’s  recent  Life 
of  Zwingli,  published  in  the  “Heroes  of  the 
Reformation”  series.  The  selections  form  an 
valuable  supplementary  series  in  the  history  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation.  They  show  Zwingli 
in  all  the  native  vivacity  and  force  of  his  mind 
and  they  relate  to  certain  points  and  topics  in 
the  Swiss  uprising  which  have  great  interest 
for  us.  The  first  is  Zwinglv’s  report  to  his 
friend,  Erasmus  Fabricins,  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  delegation  sent  to  Zurich  in  April,  1522, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Constance  to  suppress,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  some  popular  agitations,  report  of 
which  had  reached  his  ears  and  which  Zwingli 
was  actively  fomenting.  One  of  the  selections 
is  the  petition  of  eleven  Swiss  priests  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  marry.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
Bishop,  who  they  well  knew  had  no  power  to 
grant  the  petition,  but  it  gave  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  wanted  to  state  their  case.  With 
it  is  publishrd  a  translation  of  the  Zurich 
Marriage  Ordinance  of  1525.  Another  of  these 
selections  is  an  account  of  the  great  debate 
held  before  the  City  Council  in  January,  1523, 
between  some  representations  of  the  Bishop  of 
Constance,  Zwingli  and  the  clergy  of  Zur  ich. 
It  was  a  great  assembly  and  a  full  report  of 
the  debate  was  written  out  from  memory  by 
the  schoolmaster,  Erhart  Hegenwald,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  hearing  it.  The  result  of  the  de¬ 
bate  was  a  great  victory  for  Zwingli,  who  had 
made  great  preparations  for  it  and  printed 
sixty-seven  articles  as  a  basis  for  the  conduct 
of  it.  This  Disputation  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  Swiss  Reformation  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  document  in  the  volume. 
The  fifth  and  last  on  the  “Refutation  of 
the  Tricks  of  the  Catabaptists,  ”  throws  an 
important  side  light  on  the  Reformed  History 
and  shows  that  the  Reformers  were  not  tolerant 
of  opposition.  The  German  documents  in  the 
volume  are  translated  by  Prof.  Lawrence  A. 
MoLouth  of  New  York  University.  The  Latin 
documents  are  translated  by  Henry  Preble  of 
New  York  and  Prof.  George  W.  Gilmore, 


Meadville,  Penn.  They  are  translated  well 
and  so  as  to  preserve  the  fire  and  spirit  of  the 
originals.  (|1.25  ) 

Walter  Carter:  Autobiography  and  Remini- 
soenoe  1823-1897.  This  is  the  delightful  me¬ 
moir  of  a  man  whose  life  was  sweet  as  a  rose, 
who  carried  the  whole  Gospel  of  sunshine  with 
him  wherever  he  went.  He  tells  his  own  story 
up  to  the  end  of  his  bachelor  life  in  the  brief 
autobiography  which  opens  the  book.  The 
Carter  family  has  been  one  of  those  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  wealth,  prosperity  and  upbuilding 
of  New  York  in  all  Christian  things  which  the 
city  owes  to  Scotland.  His  elder  brother  Rob¬ 
ert,  a  graduate  with  honor  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  designed  for  the  ministry 
till  he  developed  some  dissent,  came  first,  and 
drew  the  family  after  him.  For  twelve  years 
Walter  remained  happy,  healthy  and  contented 
with  his  father  on  the  farm  in  Saratoga  County, 
New  York.  But  In  1844,  Robert  who  had  been 
pushing  things  in  the  old  store  on  Canal  street 
broke  down  and  had  to  go  South  for  his  health 
and  perhaps  for  his  life.  Walter  was  sent  for 
to  take  his  place  as  far  as  he  could,  and  thus 
began  his  New  York  life.  The  [Memoir  or 
“Reminiscence,”  as  it  is  called,  is  apparently 
a  tribute  of  affection  and  reverence  from  his 
children,  aided  perhaps  by  other  members  of 
the  family.  It  glows  with  the  sunshine  of  a 
very  genial,  direct  and  irrepressible  Christian 
personality.  Such  lives  make  their  own  me¬ 
morial.  When  their  children  “rise  up  and  call 
them  blessed,”  they  are  but  fulfilling  the  di¬ 
vine  law  of  life.  (The  Baker  and  Taylor  Com¬ 
pany.  $1. ) 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions.  An  acconnnt 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  nf  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  by  Robert  E.  Speer, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
This  is  a  delightfully  handy  and  attractive  lit¬ 
tle  volume  of  296  pages.  It  is  exactly  what  is 
wanted  as  far  as  Presbyterian  Missions  are  con¬ 
cerned,  brief,  accurate,  thorough,  picturesque 
and  inspiring.  The  book  meets  the  popular  call 
for  condensed  information,  and  it  does  it  in  a 
way  which  appeals  to  the  reader's  imagination 
and  warms  his  heart.  The  book  begins  with  a 
sketch  of  the  missionary  organization  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church  from  its  first 
scattered  and  feeble  work  for  the  American  In¬ 
dians  in' 1741  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
Board  at  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School 
in  1870,  and  the  transfer  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Missions  in  Syria,  Persia  and  on  the  Gaboon  to 
the  Board  of  the  reunited  Church.  This  is 
followed  by  eleven  ideal  sketches  of  the  entire 
Mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  done 
in  Robert  Speer’s  well  known  style  and  as  he 
only  could  do  it.  The  only  thing  lacking  in 
the  manual  to  complete  it  is  a  summary  review 
of  the  whole,  in  tabular  statements  of  missions, 
missionaries,  stations,  schools,  converts,  cost, 
contributions  and  all  that  makes  up  the  mission 
work.  '(Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath-school^Work.  50  cents. ) 


Literary  Notes 

_ _ _ 

Among  Putnam’s  announcements  for  Septem¬ 
ber  we  note  a  second  edition  of  Edwin  A.  Bar¬ 
ber's  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  United 
States,  The  American  Armoury  and  Blue  Book, 
by  John  Matthews,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  re¬ 
cord  Arms  and  lineage  of  American  citizens 
and  the  landmarks  of  American  families.  In 
the  “Science  Series,”  edited  by  J.  McEeen 
Cattell,  The  Stars,  a  Study  of  the  Structure  of 
the  Universe  by  Simon  Newcomb,  and  The 
Orloffs,  stories  by  Maxima  Gnrky,  translated 
by  Miss  Ponntepiere. 

There  seems  to  be  no  basis  for  the  report 
that  M.  Maeterlinck,  author  of  the  striking 
work  on  The  Life  of  the  Bee,  is  suffering  from 
mental  aberration.  On  the  contrary,  the  emi¬ 
nent  Belgian  is  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits. 


The  Religious 

Press  ^ 

V _ _ _ 

The  Standard,  the  able  Baptist  paper  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  takes  note  of  the  recent  movement  among 
Oongregationalists  to  consolidate  their  several 
missionary  publications— the  proposition  even 
suggesting  the  making  common  cause  and  pub¬ 
lication  as  regards  their  foreign  work,  with 
the  Baptist  Churches,  whose  polity  is  also  con¬ 
gregational.  It  says: 

The  Congregationalists  did  not  treat  the  pro¬ 
posed  consolidation  of  missionary  magazines 
so  unfavorably  as  did  the  Baptist  “  messiest 
kind  of  a  mass-meeting”  at  Springfield.  They 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  a  committee 
that  the  six  missionary  monthlies  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  be  consolidated,  and  committees 
representing  the  several  societies  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  propose  a  scheme  for  editing,and  pub¬ 
lishing  such  a  union  magazine.  Now,  when 
the  will  of  the  denomination  has  been  thus 
unmistakably  expressed,  some  officials  of  the 
societies  seem  to  be  making  a  strong  effort  to 
secure  a  reversal  of  the  popular  decision.  At 
least  that  is  the  interpretation  that  the  outside 
reader  gets  from  the  sudden  change  in  editor¬ 
ial  attitude  of  the  Congresationalist  since  its 
purchase  by  the  Publishing  Society,  and  the 
symposium  published  in  a  recent  issue.  The 
secretaries  of  the  missionary  societies  were 
asked  to  report  the  circulation  of  their  periodi¬ 
cals,  number  of  paying  subscribers,  net  cost 
of  magazine  in  excess  of  receipts,  and  their 
opinion  of  the  union  magazine  project.  None 
of  the  six  secretaries  and  editors  favors  the 
consolidation.  Two  of  them  actively  oppose  it, 
the  rest  are  discreetly  silent  in  view  of  their 
official  positions  and  the  action  taken  by  their 
societies  adopting  the  plan.  The  arguments 
most  frequently  advanced  are  that  a  single 
magazine  would  not  give  room  enough  for  the 
individual  societies,  either  for  news  or  for 
acknowledgment  of  receipts ;  and  that  it  is  un¬ 
fair  to  charge  the  net  cost  of  the  magazines 
wholly  to  expense,  inasmuch  as  many  life 
members  and  annual  givers  intend  their  dona¬ 
tions  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  subscriptions 
to  the  periodicals.  Naturally  enough  each  sec¬ 
retary  considers  the  question  wholly  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  special  interests  of  his  society. 
No  o  e  hints  at  such  a  thing  as  the  need  for  a 
broad,  symmetrical  missionary  education  among 
the  people,  which  is  impossible  so  long  as  one 
family  reads  only  foreign  missions,  another 
only  home  missions,  and  the  great  majority 
no  missions,  at  all.  The  Congregationalist  in 
its  editorial  columns  entirely  reverses  its  for¬ 
mer  position  and  advocates  keeping  tbe  maga¬ 
zines  separate.  Is  it  possible  that  there  are 
forces  at  work  that  seek  the  thwarting  of  the 
laity’s  persistent  demand  for  unification  in 
missionary  endeavor? 


The  Examiner  endeavors  to  look  at  both  sides 
of  the  liquor  question : 

Both  Sides,  an  anti-prohibition  paper,  makes 
the  statement  that  the  liquor  traffic  in  this 
country  employs  364,000  persons,  and  that 
1,800,0C0  people  derive  their  support  as  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  former  directly  from  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  liquor.  It  then  propounds  this  inquiry : 
“Will  the  prohibs  please  tell  us  what  they 
would  do  with  this  army  of  people  if  they 
should  succeed  in  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic?” 
So  far  as  the  vast  army  of  people  connected  with 
the  liquor  business  is  concerned,  the  abolition 
of  the  traffic  would  not  cause  anything  like  the 
amount  of  suffering  that  its  supporters  would 
have  us  believe.  Most  of  the  liquor  dealers 
are  the  possessors  of  wealth  sufficient  to  start 
them  in  some  more  reputable  business,  in 
which  to  support  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  give  employment  to  the  remainder  of  the 
1,800,000  now  dependent  upon  them  as  em¬ 
ployes.  At  any  rate,  the  suffering  implied  in 
the  question  of  Both  Sides  would  be  infinitesi¬ 
mally  small  in  comparison  with  the  untold 
misery,  degradation,  debauchery,  starvation, 
crime  and  woes  caused  by  the  nefarious  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  these  same  364,000  men  are  en¬ 
gaged. 


The  Lutheran  reminds  ns  afresh  of  the  cost¬ 
liness  of  church  quarrels  governing  out  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  ine  ble  here  in  America. 
That  the  Lutheran  end  o  ther  bodies  in  a  more 
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or  less  transitional  condition  as  regards  lan¬ 
guage,  shonld  have  reached  no  settled  proced¬ 
ure  or  policy  with  regard  to  such  questions,  is 
greatly  to  their  disadvantage  and  cost : 

For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  more 
or  less  trouble  in  Trinity  German  Ohurch,  of 
Oincinnati,  O.  (Missouri  Synod),  growing  out 
of  the  desire  of  a  large  number  of  the  members 
for  the  establishing  of  an  English  congrega¬ 
tion.  These  claimed  their  children  could  no 
longer  understand  the  German,  but  were  met 
with  the  argument  that  instead  of  sending 
their  children  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
they  shonld  send  theih  to  the  parochial  school, 
where  they  would  learn  German.  The  contro¬ 
versy  ended  by  those  desiring  English  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  German  congregation  and 
establishing  Christ  English  Lutheran  Church. 
Application  was  made  to  the  Synodical  au¬ 
thorities  for  an  English  pastor,  but  the  pastor 
and  church  council  of  the  mother  church  pro¬ 
tested,  and  no  pastor  could  be  sent.  The  whole 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Synodical  Confer¬ 
ence  at  its  last  meeting  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
The  knotty  problem  was  in  turn  referred  to  the 
pastors’  conference.  In  the  meantime  Christ 
Church  is  still  waiting  for  a  pastor.  ’Tis  pass¬ 
ing  strange. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  notes  the  auspicious 
action  of  Australian  Presbyterians  on  the 
threshold  of  the  new'oentury  :| 

An  event  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  a 
greater  may  not  take  place  in  Australian 
Church  life  during  the  next  hundred  years,  has 
recently  been  consummated  in  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Twenty- one  years  ago  conferences  be¬ 
gan  to  be  held  representative  of  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Churches  of  the  six  states  which  now  form 
the  Australian  commonwealth.  For  about  ten 
years  a  Federal  Assembly  for  consultative  pur¬ 
poses,  but  with  little  authority,  has  met  at 
intervals  of  a  year  or  two  in  the  various  capi¬ 
tals.  The  union  of  the  states  into  a  nation 
put  increased  pressure  on  these  churches  to 
coalesce,  and  this  has  now  been  accomplished. 
In  the'splendid  Centennial  Hall  of  Sydney  the 
deed  oif  union  was  signed  by  the  six  moderators 
on  July  24.  The  constitution  of  the  new  As¬ 
sembly,  which  includes  460  congregations  be¬ 
longing  to  forty  Presbyteries,  provides  that  it 
shall  be  a  representative  body,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  in  four  of  the  charges.  In  matters 
of  worship,  doctrine,  discipline,  and  missions, 
the  new  Assembly  is  supreme.  The  judicial 
funotious  of  the  Assembly  are  delegated  to  a 
judicial  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  each 
Assembly.  First,  Scotland  gave  ns  an  inspir¬ 
ing  example  of  Presbyterian  union,  and  now 
Australia  has  followed  suit.  The  “split  P’s” 
that  once  flew  into  so  many  fragments  are  com¬ 
ing  together  again  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  “one  fold.  ’’ 

The  Christian  Advocate  says  that  some  one 
computes  that  four  hundred  human  lives,  |75,  - 
000,000,  and  two  hundred  ships  have  been  lost 
in  trying  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  Tet  on 
the  whole,  it  approves  the  proceeding,  saying: 

Yet  Evelyn  B.  Baldwin  is  now  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  steadily  going  Northward,  determined 
to  put  a  real  pole  on  the  spot,  and  from  the  top 
of  that  pole  swing  out  the  American  dag. 
Never  has  an  explorer  in  those  regions  been 
so  well  equipped.  Some  say,  ‘Why  not  stop 
this  expenditure  and  loss  of  life?”  This  is  not 
all  that  is  involved  by  any  means.  It  is  the 
progressive  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  human 
race,  the  genius  of  all  progress.  It  is  believed 
that  important  questions  may  be  settled  or  new 
ones  raised  if  the  pole  be  reached.  Those  four 
hundred  lives  were  not  lost.  Everyone  has  to 
die  sometime,  and  granted  that  most  of  these 
persons  died  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  doue,  they  were  only  in  the  same  position 
that  ordinary  sailors  or  fishermen  are.  They 
do  not  expect  to  die  on  any  particular  voyage ; 
but  in  general  they  take  their  risks,  and  many 
of  them  die  from  causes  growing  out  of  their 
business.  Attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the 
South  Pole,  and  expeditions  with  better  outfits 
than  their  predecessors  are  going  Southward 
this  year.  The  nearer  the  last  approaches  the 
pole,  whatever  happens  to  him,  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  and  speedy  will  be  the  projection  of  an¬ 
other  expedition.  To  prevent  this  the  human 
race  must  be  made  over.  Dr.  John  P.  New¬ 
man  once  started  with  an  expedition,  and  com¬ 
posed  prayers  to  be  read  at  the  pole  After 
visiting  Greenland  he  returned  home  and  lec¬ 
tured  interestingly  on  that  country.  Those 
“prayers,”  if  preserved,  may  sometime  come 
into  use.  Meanwhile,  the  ever  appropriate 
prayers  for  those  “that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships”  are  specially  so  in  this  case. 


THe  College  De¬ 
partment 


Kev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin 

THE  UNIVERSnY  OF  MISSOURI 

The  Legislative  Act  establishing  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  approved  February  11,  1889.  The 
University  was  located  at  Oolumbia,  which  is 
now  a  beautiful  town  of  six  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  midway  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
Oity,  on  the  Wabash  Railroad,  and  also  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid  July  4, 
1840,  which  is  generally  accepted  as  foundation 
day.  The  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  a 
Department  of  the  University,  was  located  at 
Bella,  Mo. 

The  buildings,  grounds,  books  and  other 
equipment  have  cost  more  than  |1,  COO,  000.  The 
endowment,  bearing  interest  at  five  or  six  per 
cent,  is  |1, 286, 000.  The  income  from  the 
United  States  Government  (Hatoh  and  Morrill 
Acts)  is  about  $38,000  a  year.  Moreover,  the 
Legislature  makes  appropriations  biennially. 
There  is  some  income  from  fees  for  the  Libra¬ 
ries  and  Laboratories.  There  are  47, 107  acres 
of  unsold  land.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Mis¬ 
souri  has  recently  upheld  a  Collateral  Inheri¬ 
tance  Tax,  giving  ns  about  $120, 000  a  year.  The 
income  of  the  whole  University,  from  all 
sources  and  for  all  Departments,  in  the  next 
two  calendar  years,  will  be  about  $416,000  a 
year. 

It  is  one  of  the  foremost  purposes  of  this 
University  to  place  higher  education  within 
the  reach  of  all  that  are  intellectually  and 
morally  qualified  to  receive  it.  Therefore, 
tuition  is  free  in  all  Departments— Graduate, 
College,  Department  of  Education,  Law,  Med¬ 
icine,  College  of  Agriculture,,  Engineering, 
Mines  and  Metallurgy.  In  all  these  Depart¬ 
ments  except  Law,  the  only  charges  are  a  li¬ 
brary  fee  of  $5  a  session  and  small  laboratory 
deposits  covering  the  cost  of  materials  used  by 
the  students.  In  Law,  the  charge  is  a  library 
fee  of  $10  a  year. 

BELLEVUE  COLLEGE,  NEBRASKA 

The  College  paper  of  Bellevue  College  re¬ 
ports  these  good  things  for  the  year: 

The  board  of  trustees  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  found  an  unusual  amount  of  business  and 
adjourned  to  meet  again  in  two  weeks.  Both 
meetings  were  strictly  business  meetings. 
Careful  thought  was  given  to  the  accounts  for 
the  past  year,  to  the  budget  for  the  coming 
year,  to  methods  of  finance,  and  to  a  study  of 
the  best  plansf  or  administering  the  afiTairs  of 
the  College.  Nothing  was  left  undone  which 
wise  business  men  could  devise  for  the  wisest 
use  of  funds  and  the  wisest  development  of  the 
College.  It  was  found  that  the  property  now 
reaches  a  value  of  $109,  OCO,  that  the  income  of 
the  past  year  used  for  current  work,  improve¬ 
ments,  a  nd  buildings  bad  been  $86,667.26,  and 
that  the  expenditure  had  exceeded  the  income 
by  $3,000.  This  deficit  was  the  only  cloud  on 
the  horizon.  It  seemed  a  pity  that  a  year 
otherwise  so  bright  should  have  ended  with  a 
deficit,  and  yet  no  one  could  decide  what  justly 
could  have  been  omitted.  It  was  a  year  in 
which  much  seed  sowing  ripened  and  the  har¬ 
vest  had  to  be  gathered,  or  the  seed,  the  sow¬ 
ing  and  the  harvest  itself  be  wasted.  The  op¬ 
portunity  was  very  large,  and  if  unimproved 
would  probably  not  remain,  and  it  bad  to  be 
improved.  Never  has  there  been  one-tenth  so 
much  to  justify  a  deficit  nor  one- hundredth  as 
much  to  inspire  its  payment. 

There  was  a  universal  feeling  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  when  Lowrie  Hall,  for  girls,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  June  12,  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  On  the 


same  day  the  Board  asked  Dr.  Kerr  what  was 
the  next  thing  most  needed  for  the  progress  of 
the  College.  He  promptly  replied,  “A  mate 
for  Lowrie  Hall.  ”  Now  this  desire  is  to  be  at 
once  realized. 

The  funds  are  provided  for  the  erection  of 
this  Hall  for  boys.  The  building  will  be 
pushed,  and  it  is  believed  it  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  October.  It  will  be  in  many  regards  a 
duplioate  of  Lowrie  Hall,  which  has  been  so 
much  admired,  especially  for  its  interior  ap¬ 
pointments  and  attractiveness.  With  this  Hall 
completed,  Bellevue  College  will  have  four 
residence  Halls  capable  of  accommodating  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  and  such  rooms, 
too,  as  students  seldom  have  the  privilege  of 
occupying  while  at  College. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSHY  OF  IOWA 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICIHE 

On  Sunday  morning,  March  10  of  the  present 
year,  as  the  students  and  friends  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
stood  by  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  Medical 
Building  there  were  not  a  few  who  thought 
that  the  College  would  be  seriously  crippled  in 
its  work  for  the  next  year,  if  not  for  a  much 
longer  period.  At  a  hastily  called  meeting  of 
the  Faculty,  however,  it  was  evident  that  no 
such  an  opinion  prevailed.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  other  rooms,  notices  were  posted,  and 
at  8  o’clock  on  Monday  morning  the  classes 
were  all  in  session,  not  a  lecture  being  omitted. 
The  Faculty  also  gave  evidence  of  their  deter¬ 
mination  and  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  by  deciding  that  the  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  session  from  six  to  nine  months  shonld 
take  effect  in  the  ensuing  September  as  origi¬ 
nally  planned.  Orders  were  sent  to  European 
agents  to  immediately  commence  the  collection 
of  materials,  and  to  more  effectively  aid  in 
this,  Drs.  Bierring  and  McOlintock  sailed  for 
the  old  world  early  in  April,  Dr.  Dean  also 
going  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term  in  June. 
The  results  of  their  labors  have  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  so  that  the  outfit  for  teaching  surpasses 
anything  previously  used  in  the  College. 

From  the  emergency  fund  of  the  state  there 
was  obtained  $16,000i  practically  all  that  was 
contained  in  the  fund.  The  Board  of  Regents, 
at  their  first  meeting,  decided  to  use  a  part  of 
this  for  the  erection  of  ta  emporary  structure 
on  the  old  site  and  to  devote  the  remainder  to 
the  replacing  of  supplies  and  apparatus.  At 
the  same  time,  they  pledged  themselves  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  provide  for  the  College 
in  other  ways. 

The  temporary  Medical  Building  will  contain 
on  the  first  fioor  an  amphitheatre  and  a  large 
lecture-room,  as  well  as  a  preparation-room 
and  room  for  pathological  and  anatomical 
specimens.  The  whole  of  the  basement  will 
be  used  for  dissection.  The  structure  will  be 
lighted  well  by  electricity,  heated  and  venti¬ 
lated.  The  seating  capacity  is  as  great  as  that 
of  the  two  rooms  formerly  need  for  lecture 
purposes  in  the  old  building.  It  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  and  will  be  finished 
in  September.  The  microscopical  laboratories 
will  not  be  housed  here,  *nt  will  be 
transferred  to  the  building  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  which  is  just  completed  at  a  cost 
of  about  $200,000.  It  is  thoroughly  fire-proof 
and  contains  the  latest  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences.  It  is  lighted  with  gas  and  electri¬ 
city,  and  has  a  day  current  of  electricity  for 
mechanical  purposes.  The  heating  and  ventil¬ 
ating  system  is  the  most  modern  and  complete. 

It  had,  before  the  disastrous  fire,  been  de¬ 
cided  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  the  Medical  Faculty  that  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  autumn  of  1901  the  length  of  the 
course  should  be  increased  to  four  years,  each 
of  thirty-six  weeks,  making  the  opening  date 
and  commencement  occur  at  the  same  time  as 
those  of  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Law. 
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TEMPERANCE  LESSON. 

Proverbs  zxiii.  29-85. 

Qoldbn  Text— Wine  is  »  mocker,  strong 
drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived 
thereby  is  not  wise..— Prov.  xx.  1. 

This  lesson  may  well  be  called  The  Mirror 
of  Drunkards;  whoever,  being  given  to  drink, 
looks  therein,  sees  himself.  It  is  indeed  a  sort 
•f  Gagliostro’s  mirror,  with  power  to  reveal 
the  fntnre.  One  who  is  not  "given"  to  drink, 
who  have  never  gone  to  excess  in  the  nse  of 
liquor,  nor  felt  in  himself  any  evil  results 
from  the  practice  of  moderate  drinking,  may 
yet  see  in  this  passage,  as  in  a  glass,  the  horror 
which  may  be  in  store  for  him  if  he  keeps  on. 
Verse  29. 

For  whom  the  “01 1”  for  whom  the  “Ahol  I” 

For  whom  quarrels,  for  whom  complaints  ? 

Blows  for  nothlngu troubled  eyes? 

The  passage  preceding  our  lesson  shows  the 
deadly  nature  of  one  kind  of  self-indulgence; 
this  depicts  the  result  of  another  form  of  the 
same  sin.  The  drunkard’s  lamentations,  the 
Ohs  and  Woes  which  are  the  utterance  of  su¬ 
preme  wretchedness,  the  causeless  irritability 
which  is  perpetually  getting  him  into  a  quar¬ 
rel,  his  querulous  complaints  over  poverty  and 
failing  strength  and  the  neglect  of  friends,  the 
insulting,  blows  rained  upon  him  by  idle  vaga¬ 
bonds  or  perhaps  by  the  preservers  of  the  peace, 
the  cleared  eyes  and  troubled  vision — all  these 
are  in  the  three  lines  of  this  verse. 

Verse  80.  The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
marked  by  a  reserve  which  many  zealous  and 
well  meaning  reformers  would  do  well  to  imi¬ 
tate: 

Theirs  who  sit  late  at]tbe  wine. 

Who  turn  In  to  try  mixed  wine. 

Not  every  one  who  drinks,  not  even  every 
•ne  who  makes  a  practiod  of  drinking ;  it  is 
those  who  tarry  at  the  wine  cup ;  those  who, 
as  Isaiah  says  (v.  11),  begin  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  drink  and  sit  late  into  the  night  over 
their  cups ;  those  who  have  a  habit  of  continual 
tipuling,  a  perpetual  thirst.  It  is  also  another 
class:  those  who  seek  to  stimulate  thirst  by 
■ew  and  tempting  inventions,  who  devise  new 
combinations  of  liquors,  or,  rather,  who  turn 
in  to  those  establishments  where  such  combi¬ 
nations  are  devised.  The  prophet  Isaiah  speaks 
with  bitter  irony  of  both  classes  (v.  22),  those 
who  are  mighty  to  drink  mine,  men  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  ability  to  "carry  off”  a 
large  quantity  of  liquor,  and  the  ?nen  of  strength 
to  mingle  strong  drink,  a  very  sharp  sting  is  in 
these  words,  and  we  hear  an  echo  of  the  same 
irony  in  the  text  before  ns.  But  we  must  not 
refrain  from  noting  that  the  heavenly  Wisdom 
in  the  preparation  she  makes  to  win  the  simple 
and  hhn  that  wanteth  understanding  from  their 
foolish  ways,  also  mingles  her  wine  (Prov.  ix. 
2);  there  is  nothing  different  as  to  moral  qual¬ 
ity  between  a  mixed  and  uumixed  drink ;  the 
evil  is  in  having  one’s  mind  and  strength  given 
up  to  such  a  matter  as  the  concoction  of  vari¬ 
ous  potables,  the  special  pains  to  devise  dainty 
and  recondite  forms  of  a  mere  sensual  pleasure. 
Whatever  may  be  the  further  teachings  of  our 
lesson,  this  verse  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
use  of  wine,  but  only  as  to  its  abuse. 

Verse  81. 

Look  not  upon  wine  when  it  sparkleth  red. 

When  it  givetblits  gleam  in  the  cup, 

Goetb  down  so  smoothly  I 

An  advance  in  the  thought.  The  difficulty  of 
knowing  just  where  to  stop  is  great;  the  line 
that  separates  nse  from  abuse  is  hard  to  per¬ 
ceive  ;  here  is  a  good  rule.  When  it  begins  to 


ay  ScKool 

seem  attractive,  when  its  red  sparkle  makes  it 
seem  almost  a  living  thing  adding  a  purposed 
allurement  to  the  natural  enticement  of  its 
flavor,  when  it  goes  down  so  smoothly  that  one 
involuntarily  wants  more  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  swallowing  it,  then  it  is  time  to  take  alarm, 
time  to  stop.  There  is  no  time  when  drinking 
can  be  safe  after  it  ceases  to  be  merely  a  means 
of  quenching  natural  thirst.  The  word  here 
translated  sparkleth  red  is  the  same  root  as  that 
in  Genesis  xlix.  12  and  in  the  preceding  verse 
of  our  lesson.  The  word  is  red,  redden,  but 
includes  an  idea  of  kindling,  flashing ;  in  the 
passage  in  Genesis  the  effect  is  put  for  the 
cause,  the  first  exhilarated  sparkle  of  the  eye 
after  a  draught  of  sparkling  wine;  in  verse  29 
of  our  lesson  the  still  later  effect  is  given,  the 
dull  blearing  of  the  eyes,  which  results  from 
continued  drinking.  In  this  verse  we  have  the 
original  use  of  the  word. 

Verse  82.  This  is  the  end  of  that  apparently 
harmless  beginning,  that  attractive  sparkle, 
that  smooth  going  down;  this  lovely,  innocent 
looking  beverage  is  really  a  malicious,  harm- 
working  creature.  Like  a  serpent  it  bites,  like  a 
basilisk  it  stings ;  so  powerful  and  almost  inevi¬ 
table  its  action,  that  here  and  in  verse  81  the 
wine  is  represented  as  a  conscious  agent. 

Verse  83. 

Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  things. 

And  thine  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things. 

We  begin  here  upon  the  picture  of  the  last 
dreadful  results  of  the  habit  of  drinking.  The 
inflamed  imagination,  excited  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  will,  suggests  things  to  the  inward 
eye  which  the  poor  drunkard  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  from  the  actual  vision.  Strange  things, 
abnormal  things,  mad,  dreadful  things  he  sees, 
and  his  heart,  which  the  will  no  longer  con¬ 
trols,  suggests  perverse  and  silly  words  to  the 
lips,  the  foolish  jokes,  the  meaningless  babble 
of  one  who  is  no  longer  master  of  himself. 
The  old  Hebrew  proverb  which  says  that  wine 
makes  a  man  first  a  lamb  (gullible),  then  a 
lion  (ferocious),  then  a  swine  (sensual),  then 
a  monkey  (silly),  is  well  conceived.  The  per¬ 
verse  things  uttered  by  the  drunkard  are,  how¬ 
ever,  not  merely  absurd,  inane  things.  He  has 
lost  his  sense  of  truth :  he  has  become  decep¬ 
tive,  furtive,  malicious  even — a  dreadful 
change  has  come  over  his  moral  sense. 

Verse  84. 

And  thou  art  as  one  lying  In  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

And  as  one  lying  on  the  top  of  a  mast. 

They  err  in  vision,  they  stumble  in  judgment, 

says  the  prophet,  speaking  of  this  class  (lea. 
xxviii.  7).  They  fancy  themselves  in  safety 
when  in  the  very  midst  of  danger.  All  the 
self  protecting  faculties  are  blurred;  perception, 
attention,  reflection  are  no  longer  at  their  con¬ 
trol;  they  are  in  imminent  danger  and  suspect 
nothing  of  it. 

Verse  85.  Deadened  at  last  to  all  senses  but 
one,  the  despotic  importunity  of  thirst,  all 
dignity  and  sense  of  manhood  gone,  the  drunk 
ard  is  the  brutish  butt  of  unresented  insults. 

They  have  scourged  me  and  it  paineth  me  not. 

They  have  beaten  me  and  I  perceived  it  not. 

When  shall  I  wake  ?  I  will  return  to  it  again. 

He  wants  only  to  shake  off  the  lethargy  that 
binds  him  to  go  back  to  bis  only  interest,  the 
poor  pleasure  of  drinking,  which  be  is  losing 
even  the  power  to  enjoy.  Insensible  to  insults, 
reckless  of  danger,  far  from  being  aroused  by 
soourgings  and  stripes  to  a  sense  of  his  deep 
degradation,  his  only  struggle  is  to  recover 
from  his  debauch  that  he  may  embrute  himself 
still  more. 

This  is  the  great  evil  of  drinking  even  mod¬ 
erately  as  a  means  of  pleasure- the  physical 
deterioration  which  ends  in  moral  degradation. 


One  wonders — indeed  the  question  is  often 
asked  with  bitterness  of  soul  by  those  who  are 
struggling  against  temptation — Why  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  drink  so  universal ;  why  are  the  means 
to  gratify  it  so  bountifully  provided,  if  it  is 
wrong  to  drink?  And  the  answer  can  only  be 
found,  it  seems  to  ns,  in  this:  it  is  a  concrete 
illustration  of  the  deadly  evil  of  a  vice  far 
larger  and  more  widespread  than  intemper¬ 
ance,  the  vice  of  self-indulgence.  In  infinite 
mercy,  God  has  ordered  that  not  every  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  vice  should  work  out  its  natural 
results  in  this  life — for  then  life  would  be  al¬ 
most  impossible — but  that  in  one  of  its  forms 
so  appalling  an  object-lesson  of  its  inevitable 
results  should  be  given,  that  men  will  'shrink 
in  horror  and  dread  from  self-indulgence  in 
any  form.  In  its  very  nature  self-indulgence 
is  anti-Ohristian ;  it  is  a  violation  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal  law  of  Christianity — self-sacrifice.  Not 
asceticism.  Christianity  has  no  affinity  with 
a  self-denial  that  centres  all  in  self.  But  the 
cardinal  law  of  Obristianity  is  the  cardinal 
law  of  the  universe — by  this,  indeed,  all  men 
may  know  that  it  is  the  great  and  only  true 
religion  of  men.  For  self  sacrifice  is  written 
on  the  entire  universe  as  the  law  by  which  it 
exists.  From  the  granite  hills  which  through 
all  the  ages  have  given  themselves,  atom  by 
atom,  to  make  the  soil  necessary  for  the  life 
of  plant  and  beast  and  man,  from  the  great 
plants  of  the  ages  of  mist  which  grew  and 
flourished  and  died  only  that  heat  and  light 
might  be  stored  away  for  the  needs  of  a  higher 
order  of  created  things,  to  the  great  God  him¬ 
self,  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  self-sacrifice 
is  the  law  by  which  we  live.  He  who  con¬ 
forms  not  to  that  law  is  dead  already,  though 
he  for  a  time  appear  to  live.  He  who  wilfully 
violates  it— we  have  his  portrait  here ;  the  sen¬ 
sual,  beastly,  maudlin  thing  that  weakly  be¬ 
wails  its  self-made  calamities,  and  is  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  disciplines  as  to  the  insults  it  has 
brought  upon  itself.  L.  S.  H. 

TEMPERANCE  LESSON 

Sev.  Charles  R.  Nnrent  Fh.P. 

Some  years  ago,  I  used  to  preach  at  a  little 
sea-port  town  in  California,  north  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  One  family  of  the  congregation,  -whose 
farm  lay  directly  along  the  sea  shore,  got  all 
their  fuel  from  the  driftwood  flung  up  by  the 
ocean.  There  were  all  sorts  of  timbers  brought 
in  by  the  sea.  And  what  stories  some  of  their 
fragments  could  have  told,  had  they  been  gifted 
with  speech,  burning  with  weird  colored  flames, 
as  if  something  uncanny,  grim  and  mystic 
clung  to  them  forevermore.  Every  great  sea¬ 
port  city,  indeed  every  large  town,  is  full  of 
bits  of  wreckage,  not  of  river  timbers,  but  of 
shattered  human  lives.  Poor  souls,  whom  some 
mother  once  loved  and  whom  God  loves  still, 
drifting  aimless  in  the  great  tide  of  humanity, 
mere  fragments  of  the  lives  they  once  might 
have  been. 

Indulgence  in  strong  drink  is  one  of  the  most 
deadly  of  all  influences  that  make  ship-wreck 
of  human  lives. 

In  our  daily  Scripture  readings  for  the  past 
week,  three  arguments  emerge  concerning  the 
attitude  of  Christian  people  towards  this  great 
evil. 

First,  the  wreck  of  the  body.  Unnumbered 
millions  of  ruined  victims  of  the  deadly  habit 
speak  through  the  example  of  their  lives,  if 
not  with  audible  voices,  saying,  "Beware  of 
strong  drink." 

A  gentleman  once  had  a  coachman  who 
"drank."  One  day  through  some  drunken 
blunder,  the  family  carriage  tipped  over  a  steep 
place,  and  rolled  down  the  bank.  Fortunately 
no  one  was  hurt,  though  the  escape  seemed 
almost  miraculous.  The  driver  was  at  once 
discharged,  and  a  new  coachman  advertised 
for.  There  were  several  applicants.  The  em- 
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ployer  saw  each  one  separately.  He  had  di¬ 
rected  each  one  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  before  coming  to  himself.  Of  the  first 
applicant  he  asked,  “How  near  ooald yon  drive 
to  that  bank  without  going  over?"  The  man 
answered,  “Two  feet.”  “Well,”  said  the 
gentleman,  “yon  may  go,  and  if  I  wish  yonr 
services  I  will  let  yon  know.”  He  asked  the 
next,  “How  near  can  yon  go  to  that  bank?” 
“Oh,”  was  the  answer,  “that’s  easy  enough, 
I  okn  go  within  fonr  inches  without  spilling 
over.”  “Well,  yon  may  go,  and  if  I  wish 
yonr  services  I  will  let  you  know.” 

Finally  there  was  one  man  who,  when  asked 
how  near  he  conld  drive  to  the  bank,  replied, 
“I  really  don’t  care  to  calonlate  that.  It’s  a 
dangerous  place,  and  1  would  try  to  avoid  the 
bank  altogether.’’  “Then,”  said  the  em¬ 
ployer,  “yon  are  just  the  man  I  want.  I  wish 
a  man  who  avoids  dangerous  places  alto¬ 
gether.’’ 

0,the  millions  of  men  whose  lives  are  blasted 
by  strong  drink,  probably  nine  ont  of  every 
ten  were  snre,  at  the  beginning,  that  they 
would  not  be  overcome.  And  their  very  sense 
of  security  was  their  greatest  peril. 

“Touch  not;  taste  not;  handle  not.’’  Alco¬ 
hol,  like  other  dangerous  poisons,  should  never 
be  employed  except  under  the  direction  of  a 
conscientious  physician,  and  better  ‘  ‘  stay  away 
from  the  brink’’  altogether. 

Second.  The  peril  to  the  soul.  The  Bible 
says,  “No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  ’  ’ 

So  intimately  are  our  bodies  and  souls  asso¬ 
ciated  in  their  mysterious  tie  that  an  evil 
habit  of  the  body  seems  to  blunt  the  spiritual 
powers  of  the  soul.  The  moral  sense  is  be¬ 
numbed  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  driuks  till  in 
many  things  the  clear-out  line  between  right 
and  wrong  grows  indistinct.  When  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Oortez  sought  to  escape  from  the  Oity 
of  Mexico  on  the  awful  eve  of  the  “Noche 
Triste, ’’  or  “Sorrowful  Night,’’  the  leader 
warned  his  men  not  to  take  too  much  gold. 
Those  who  took  none  at  all  fared  best.  Those 
who  loaded  themselves  with  the  glittering 
charm  could  not  swim  the  bridgeless  canals, 
and  either  sank  ont  of  sight,  or  were  captured 
by  the  Indians,  and  dragged  off  to  a  cannibal 
sacrifice. 

To  rise  to  the  life  immortal  we  need  every 
faculty  of  soul,  and  every  spiritual  energy  at 
their  best.  No  appetite  should  enfilm,  and  no 
evil  habit  blur  the  purity  of  that  gaze  with 
which  we  hope  to  behold  the  King  in  his 
beauty. 

Third.  The  considerate  Christian  spirit.  In 
St.  Paul’s  day  there  was  a  question  kindred 
to  our  modern  problem.  Sometimes  meat  was 
offered  to  idols,  and  having  been  duly  pre¬ 
sented,  was  then  sent  away  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Temple.  Some  of  the  early 
Christians  thought  it  wrong  even  to  eat  such 
meat,  no  matter  who  had  afterwards  bought 
it.  St.  Paul  said  the  idol  was  nothing,  and 
the  meat  was  nothing,  but  he  himself  would 
eat  no  meat  while  the  world  stood,  if  it  hurt 
somebody  else’s  conscience.  Don’t  misuse  your 
influence.  “No  mao  liveth  to  himself,  and  no 
man  dieth  to  himself.’’  Don’t  make  it  harder 
for  somebody  else  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

Many  years  ago,  two  Moravian  missionaries 
went  to  the  West  India  Islands.  The  poor 
slaves  said  when  told  of  the  Gospel,  “What 
yon  say  is  for  free  men,  and  not  for  slaves.  ’  ’ 
And  so  these  heroic  men  went  and  sold  them¬ 
selves  into  bondage  and  said  to  the  slaves,  “We 
are  slaves  now  ourselves,  and  we  will  toil  be¬ 
side  yon  and  under  the  lash,  if  need  be,  if  we 
can  only  show  yon  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
is  for  all.  ’’ 

And  then  the  slaves  heard  them.  We  can 


imitate  the  Ohrist-like  spirit  of  such  self-sac¬ 
rifice  even  now. 

It  may  be  that  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice 
we  can  make  to  God  is  to  do  without  some¬ 
thing  which  we  are  sure  will  not  hurt  ns,  for 
the  sake  of  somebody  whom  it  will  hurt. 
“Even  Christ  pleased  not  himself.’’ 

“  Glv®  me  a  faithful  heart, 

Likeness  to  Thee— 

That  each  departing  day 
Henceforth  may  see 
Pome  work  of  love  begnn. 

Some  deed  of  kindness  done, 

Some  wand’rer  songht  and  won. 

Something  for  Thee." 

In  the  absence  of  the  Editor  last  week,  sev¬ 
eral  errors  of  proof  reading  crept  into  the  pa¬ 
per.  Most  of  them  were  evidently  errors  and 
the  perspicacious  reader  made  his  own  correc¬ 
tions.  But  in  Dr.  Nugent’s  Sunday-school  ex¬ 
position  were  two  errors  not  so  easy  to  detect, 
and  as  this  paper  will  be  in  the  hands  of  many 
teachers  before  they  are  called  to  teach  that 
lesson,  we  beg  them  to  read  in  line  one  that  it 
was  Jacob's  great  discredit  that  he  was  in 
dined  to  be  a  schemer,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  lesson  not  that  he  seldom  did  wrong  after 
that,  but  that  he  did  seldom  worry.  —Editor. 

CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 

TheXiquor  Evil  Overthrown 

Sept.  16— Why  liquor  is  evil.  Prov.  20 : 1 :  Dan.  6  : 10. 

17-  Why  abstinence  is  best.  Rom.  14  ;  17-IK. 

18—  Why  liquor-selling  is  sin.  Hab.  i :  .5, 8, 15. 

10— Why  men  sell  liquor.  1  Tim.  6:8-10. 

20— Wl^  the  Church  should  oppose  it.  Psa.  S7 : 10; 
Rom.  12 : 21. 

51— God’s  face  is  against  it.  Jer.  22  : 13-17 ;  Mlcah 
2:1-3. 

22— Topic— The  saloon  power  doomed.  Ps.  37 ;  3-10. 
(Temperance  meeting.) 

Nothing  el8e*is]80jdiBoreditable  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and^characterjof  humanity  as  the  ruin 
annually  wrought  by^intemperance.  It  easily 
outdoes  the  oombined'foroes  of  war,  plague  and 
famine.  Individually,  morally,  socially,  it  is 
mau’s  most  malignant,  pestilential  foe.  By  it 
his  soul  is  destroyed,  *his 'reason  dethroned,  his 
body  diseased.  Every  family  ought  to  fight  it, 
because  nothing  else  transforms  so  many  homes 
into  hells.  The^Ohurch  ought  to  fight  it  be¬ 
cause  no  other  evil  so  greatly  retards  the  real¬ 
ization  of  Christ’s  Kingdom.  At  the  same 
time  that  it  wrecks  its  victims,  it  turn  the 
hearts  of  its  venders  into  fiint.  Absolute 
brotherhood  is  impossible  so  long  as  one  set  of 
men  will  manufacture  and  sell  that  which 
means  only  and  always  ruin  to  any  other  set  of 
men.  The  state  ought  to  carry  suppression 
to  the  uttermost,  because  nothing  else  pro¬ 
duces  so  many  paupers,  and  criminals.  Under 
the  sway  of  the  liquor  interest  state  capitals 
speedily  degenerate  into  political  cesspools. 
Of  vicious  legislation  it  is  the  most  prolific 
mother.  Economy  brands  it  as  absolute  waste. 
It  makes  no  entries  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
account  they  are  all  on  the  debit  side.  Science, 
so  long  supposed  to  be  its  strong  defender,  has 
abandoned  the  case.  Nor  is  its  ruin  a  recent 
development.  What  it  to-day  does,  it  has  al¬ 
ways  done.  Never  have  other  slaves  so  long 
awaited  emancipation.  In  staying^the  ravages 
of  war,  the  woes  and  tears  of  widows  and  or¬ 
phans  have  had  mighty  force.  Why  are  they 
unheard  and  unheeded  when  caused  by  drink? 

The  Liquor  Evil  must  not  only  be  overthrown, 
it  must  be  outgrown.  Along  side  of  our  cam¬ 
paign  of  agitation  and  legislation,  there  must 
go  another  of  education  toward  higher'ideals. 
No  individual  is  safe  from  the  allurements  of 
drink  whose  ideals  of  life  are  not  so  high  and 
BO  holy  that  he  would  shudder  in  horror  at  it. 


and  all  that  accompanies  it.  Its  gratification 
means  that  the  flesh  has  triumphed  over  the 
spirit.  That  the  higher  nature  has  suffered 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  lower.  It  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  degeneracy  whose  end  is  to  de¬ 
throne  that  which  is  divine  and  enthrone  that 
which  is  devilish.  John  Brown  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  as  well  as  a 
martyr  in  the  cause.  Out  in  Kansas  he  put  up 
this  sign,  ‘  *  Whoever  mars  the  image  of  God 
Almighty  in  one  of  these  black  men  will  have 
to  settle  with  Yours  truly,  John  Brown.’’ 
It  needs  but  slight  change  to  render  it  the 
clarion  battle  ory  of  every  true  lover  of  his 
fellow  men.  “Whoever  mars  the  image  of 
God  Almighty  in  any  man  will  have  to  settle 
with  Yours  Truly. ’’  Put  your  own  name  in 
there,  and  let  not  yonr  lack  of  courage  give 
the  lie  to  yonr  claim.  I  am  not  undertaking 
to  determine  the  way  in  which  yon  shall  op¬ 
pose  the  evil.  Yonr  determined  opposition  is 
the  thing  for  which  I  now  plead.  It  is  a  time 
for  concentration,  and  co-operation  on  that 
point.  No  one  method  of  opposition  meets 
every  phase  of  the  evil.  All  opponents  need 
not  and  cannot  fight  it  in  the  same  way.  Let 
toleration  take  the  place  of  vituperation  so  far 
as  the  friends  of  temperance  are  concerned. 
During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  there  were 
statesmen  and  financiers  who  rendered  services 
equally  distinguished  and  vital  with  those  of 
Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan.  Now  M  then, 
God  equips  men  for,  and  demands  of  them,  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  service  in  the  one  great  cause 
which  he  has  ever  at  heart.  Let  us  gird  our¬ 
selves  with  the  grace  and  grit  of  endurance. 
The  nearly  forty  years  since  the  war  have  not 
outgrown  the  slavery,  which  the  fonr  years  of 
awful  war  overthrew.  Then  the  drder  of  the 
day  was  destruction,  since  then  it  has  been  re¬ 
construction.  “Were  not  the  right  man  on  our 
side,  the  man  of  God’s  own  choosing,’’  we 
might  well  falter  as  we  contemplate  the  mighty 
tasks  before  us.  The  nation  must  be  recon¬ 
structed  BO  that  she  shall  have  no  place  for 
saloons,  much  less  for  the  revenue  derived 
therefrom.  Through  God’s  grace  co-operating 
with  and  through  men,  her  citizens  must  be  so 
reconstructed  as  that  desire  for  death  dealing 
drink  shall  be  outgrown.  The  latter  is  by  far 
the  larger  task,  and  will  take  by  far  the  longer 
time. 

“Nothing  but  omnipotence  can  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  determined  man.  ’  ’  In  this  mighty 
endeavor,  omnipotence  and  determined  men 
combine  and  co-operate.  “With  God  all  things 
are  possible.’’ 

THe  Prayer  Meeting 

Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart 
Week  beginning  September  15 

Showing  otliers  the  way  Acts  10;  19-33 

Showing  others  the  way  is  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  every  disciple.  It  is  the  obligation 
of  all  who  know  toward  all  who  will  receive. 
Christianity  must  be  missionary  with  a  love 
as  wide  as  the  Master’s.  Peter’s  business  as 
an  apostle  was  to  show  others  the  way.  For 
that  he  had  come  down  from  Jerusalem,  and 
was  lodging  with  the  tanner.  Qod  had  shown 
him  the  way  in  his  disciple  years  with  Jesus, 
and  now  he  was  fearlessly  a  man  “of  the  Way’’ 
(ix.  2).  But  he  did  not  understand  how  broad 
was  his  commission  and  old  prejudice  made 
him  hesitate  and  condescend  in  a  way  that  he 
had  not  learned  of  the  Master. 

It  is  God  who  shows  the  way  of  life  and  the 
way  of  service.  To  each  disciple  is  given  an 
opportunity  of  ministry  which  defines  his  duty. 
The  vision  and  the  voice  but  made  clear  to 
Peter  the  call  of  circumstance.  God  may 
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■how  HI  the  way  by  facta  which  we  moat  rec-  aarroanding  the  chnrch  aboat  one  thonsand  and  took  it,  and  try  to  teach  the  woman  to 
ogniae  as  divine.  persons,  coming  from  all  sections  of  the  conn-  clean  np  and  make  her  dirty  rooms  a  little 

The  ministry  may  be  mntnal.  Peter  showed  try,  met  in  reunion  and  had  a  splendid  day  of  more  habitable.  Thanks  to  her  eflForts,  the 
Oomelins  the  way  of  life  and  ministered  bless-  speech-making  and  renewing  old  acquaintances,  father  is  now  well  and  able  to  work  again,  al- 
ing  to  him  and  his  honse.  Oomelins  showed  The  former  pastors,  living,  were  nearly  all  though  the  conditions  of  the  home  are  any- 
Peter  the  way  of  service,  and  gnided  him  to  a  present  and  made  addresses  of  a  reminiscent  thing  bnt  satisfactory  as  it  will  take  months 


great  opportunity  and  a  most  enlightening  ex¬ 
perience,  wherein  the  whole  Ohnroh  was 
blessed.  It  is  a  service  to  give  a  disciple  an 
opportunity  of  ministry.  They  wrong  not  only 
themselves,  bnt  others  who  timidly  or  proudly 
refuse  in  their  need  temporal  or  spiritoal  to 
make  clear  the  way  of  helpfulness  to  those 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  minister.  Goraelins 
gave  as  well  as  received.  It  was  in  a  prepared 
heart  that  he  received  the  message.  He  had 
followed  the  light,  he  had  done  the  service  be¬ 
fore  him.  Now  when  he  sought  more  light  it 
was  freely  given  and  he  could  readily  receive. 

The  least  may  have  their  share  in  the  service. 
The  three  messengers  were  common  men,  two 
serving  men  and  a  soldier,  bnt  they  showed 
Peter  the  way  and  brought  Oornelius  a  bless¬ 
ing.  It  does  not^require  genius  to  have  part 
in  this  service,  only  willingness  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  way.  Subordinate  ministries  have 
their  important  function.  **He  that  receiveth 
a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  re¬ 
ceive  a  prophet’s  reward.”  No  man  works 
alone  and  the  service  is  one  though  it  have 
different  parts.  Even  Simon  the  tanner  helped 
in  showing  the  way. 

This  is  the  Christ-like  service  of  each  to  all. 
Very  broad  and  very  deep  is  our  commission, 
including  little  things  and  great,  things  physi¬ 
cal,  intellectual,  spiritual.  Happy  is  he  that 
hears  the  prophet  voice  and  knows  that  in  the 
humblest  preparing  of  the  way  for  God’s  chil¬ 
dren,  he  is  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord  and 
is  working  with  him  in  the  coming  of  his 
Kingdom.  Happy  he  and  of  good  heart  in  his 
service  who  sees  in  the  Master  whose  Kingdom 
he  seeks,  the  Way  of  life  and  the  Way  of  service. 


Correspondence 


PITTSBURGH  LETTER 

Rev.  W.  A.  Jones 

The  pELStors  of  this  Presbyterian  centre  have 
all  returned  to  their  fields  of  labor  and  with 
the  first  Sabbath  of  September  nearly  every 
church  was  opened  for  regular  services.  More 
of  them  on  their  return  were  greeted  with 
beautifully  renovated  churches  than  this  city 
has  seen  for  many  years.  The  past  year  was 
one  of  debt  paying  on  the  part  of  the  churches 
and  necessary  repairs  have  in  many  cases  had 
to  wait.  This  city  is  enjoying  much  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  not  less  than 
$50,000  has  been  spent  during  vacation  in 
painting,  frescoing  and  beautifying  in  general. 
The  most  extensive  outlay  has  been  in  the  East 
Liberty  Church,  which  will  entertain  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  in  October.  The  session  of 
the  chnrch  are  busy  preparing  the  program  for 
the  occasion,  and  will  soon  give  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  About  two  hundred  delegates  will  be  pres¬ 
ent,  including  with  Pennsylvania  most  of  the 
Presbyteries  of  West  Virginia,  Mexico  and 
Zacatecas.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  centres 
much  of  its  attention  on  Synodical  Missions. 
The  Rev  J.  M.  McJunkin  of  this  Presbytery, 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  is  active  in  the 
work  and  will  report  one  of  the  best  years  since 
the  organization  of  the  Board.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  expect  the  Synod  to  remain  in  session 
about  a  week  and  will  have  them  visit  the 
Presbyterian  institutions  in  this  section,  in¬ 
cluding  a  day  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege.  The  Lebanon  Presbyterian  Church  near 
Pittsburgh  has  just  closed  the  celebration  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  their  organization.  On 
Saturday  of  last  week  in  the  beautiful  grove 


nature.  On  Sabbath,  the  congregation  engaged 
in  a  reunion  communion  and  observed  the  old 
forms  in  vogue  years  ago.  About  seven  hun¬ 
dred  communed.  The  Rev.  W.  O.  Rockwell, 
the  oldest  minister  in  the  Synod,  who  was  for 
twenty-one  years  pastor  of  the  ohnroh,  preached 
the  communion  sermon.  The  weather  was  de¬ 
lightful  and  the  exercises  from  beginning  to 
end  were  interesting.  The  Presbytery  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  convenes  on  the  10th  and  will  have  a 
full  docket  for  consideration.  Much  of  the 
time  will  be  consumed  in  electing  delegates 
and  making  preparations  for  the  Synod.  But 
four  churches  in  the  Presbytery  are  vacant  and 
two  of  them  may  be  given  pastors  at  the  Sep¬ 
tember  meeting.  The  committees  of  both  East 
Liberty  and  Park  Avenue  are  in  diligent  search 
for  successors  to  Drs.  ^  Kumler  and  Chalfant. 
Tent  work  has  been  introduced  into  Allegheny 
this  summer  with  great  success.  The  Rev.  W. 
A.  Kinter  of  the  Providence  Church  has  had 
the  services  in  charge  and  withon  exception 
the  meetings  have  been  well  attended.  Many 
outdoor  services  were  held  inPittsburgh  during 
the  summer,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  united  effort 
will  be  made  by  another  year  for  tent  evange¬ 
listic  work  in  both  cities.  Two  members  of 
the  Presbytery  are  sick,  and  have  been  sufferers 
for  many  months,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Beacon, 
Treasurer  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Maxwell  of  the  church  at  Mo- 
nongahela.  But  little  hope  is  entertained  for 
the  former,  bnt  it  is  hoped  that  the  latter  will 
soon  be  ready  to  resume  his  work. 


TKe  King’s  DaugK- 
ters’  Settlement 


48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals.  Correspond Idb  Secrelary 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterbury.  Head-W’orker. 

OUR  DOCTOR’S  CASES 

These  are,  as  usual,  of  a  very  varied  charac¬ 
ter.  Frequently  the  people  are  only  suffering 
because  they  are  shiftless  and  lazy,  and  we  find 
on  investigation  that  they  are  receiving  all  the 
help  they  ought  to  have  from  some  other  source. 
Of  course  the  busy  doctors  in  their  hurried 
rounds  cannot  stop  to  enquire,  bnt  our  nurse 
soon  finds  it  out  and  drops  them  for  the  truly 
worthy  cases  that  are  often  too  proud  to  ask 
for  the  help  they  so  much  need,  or  too  ignorant 
to  know  how  or  where  to  seek  for  it,  or  how 
to  follow  the  doctor’s  directions.  These  latter 
are  the  most  discouraging,  for  what  can  one 
do  in  the  face  of  dense  ignorance.  Recently 
there  was  a  call  to  an  Italian  family  on  the 
lower  West  side  of  the  city,  who  could  speak 
very  little  English.  When  the  nurse  arrived, 
she  found  the  man  and  two  little  children  very 
ill  and  two  older  children  also  ailing.  One  of 
the  tiny  sick  ones  was  living  exclusively  on 
cake  and  bananas,  and  the  mother  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  why  this  was  not  a  good 
diet.  A  daily  supply  of  milk  and  bread  was 
immediately  ordered  for  a  week  ahead  from  a 
neighboring  grocery  and  the  doctor’s  prescrip¬ 
tion  filled,  while  Miss  Warner  tried  to  instruct 
the  mother  in  the  use  of  it,  and  also  to  induce 
her  to  let  the  two  little  ones  go  to  a  hospital 
where  they  could  get  the  proper  care  and  treat¬ 
ment.  Bnt  all  to  no  avail.  She  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  the  suggestion,  and  so  the 
nurse  could  only  continue  to  visit  them  fre¬ 
quently,  see  that  they  got  the  milk  regularly. 


to  instil  any  common  sense  into  that  ignorant 
mother’s  brain. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  case  is  that  of  the 
young  man  of  twenty-eight,  the  sole  dependance 
of  his  mother,  helpless  with  locomotor  ataxia. 

A  small  pension  of  $10  a  month  was  their  all 
and  as  $5. 50  of  this  had  to  go  for  rent,  it  was 
not  strange  that  they  were  reduced  to  living 
on  bread  only,  bnt  the  bare  home  was  neat  and 
very  dear  to  them,  their  one  dread  being  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  spend  the  last  months 
of  the  poor  fellow’s  life  together.  They  never 
ask  for  anything  and  are  so  grateful  for  the 
jelly,  groceries  and  other  little  things  Miss 
Warner  takes  them,  and  also  for  the  reading 
matter  she  has  tucked  in  her  bag  each  time  she 
goes.  Ten  dollars  more  a  month  assured  would 
make  them  so  comfortable  that  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  get  it  for  them.  The  old  mother  is  all 
wrapped  np  in  her  boy,  and  at  best  she  cannot 
have  him  long. 

Another  call  was  to  a  very  sick  baby  whose 
mother  had  died  shortly  before.  The  poor 
helpless  father,  an  Italian,  was  obliged  to  go 
to  his  work,  leaving  the  baby  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  neighbors,  who,  although  kind, 
bad  too  many  burdens  of  their  own  to  give  any 
continuous  care  to  the  little  sufferer  and  it 
was  a  comfort  to  us  all  to  know  that  before 
night  the  poor  little  thing  was  in  the  Post 
Graduate  Hospital  getting  the  best  of  care. 

But  most  pitiful  of  all  was  the  poor  little 
three  weeks’  old  baby,  already  bearing  the 
weight  of  its  parents’  sins ;  with  no  father  to 
own  it,  and  a  mother  who  could  not,  and 
would  not,  take  proper  care  of  it  because  her 
one  desire  was  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  put  the  poor  little  waif  in 
an  asylum  with  the  hope  that  there  he  might 
find  a  little  of  the  care  or  even  the  love  that 
had  been  lacking  in  his  mother’s  arms. 

One  of  the  last  calls  was  to  a  family  that  had 
come  suddenly  from  comfortable  olrcuuistances 
to  sad  necessity  by  the  arrest  of  the  father  and 
wage  earner  for  burglary.  The  wife  and 
mother  was  sure  of  his  innocence,  bnt  alas  he 
bad  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  eight 
years  in  the  penitentiary,  and  their  only  re¬ 
source  was  to  move  into  three  small  rooms  and 
sell  off  their  fuurniture,  piece  by  piece,  and 
live  on  the  proceeds.  Sickness  came,  as  always 
in  such  circumstances,  to  add  to  the  complica¬ 
tions,  and  so  we  found  them  before  their  little 
money  was  quite  exhausted.  We  soon  learned 
that  they  had  had  chnrch  connections  in)  the 
city,  and  after  a  little  correspondence  with  he 
pastor  they  agreed  to  adopt  the  family  as  the 
special  charge  of  the  church,  to  give  them 
counsel  and  aid  and  help  the  mother  to  secure 
employment,  and  care  for  her  children.  This 
gives  a  little  idea  of  the  tact  and  wisdom  as 
well  as  the  professional  skill  that  is  needed  by 
the  visiting  nurse  in  her  aily  rounds  and  of  the 
many  calls  she  has  to  makempon  our  Relief  Fund. 

We  thankfully  acknowledge  the  following 
gifts:  “A  friend  in  Cambridge,”  $2;  “Shut 
in,”  $2;  “F.  A.  R.,”  $1;  “For  the  young 
consumptive,”  $2;  “C.,”  Bfthlehem,  N.  H., 
$5;  "A  Friend,”  Astoria,  N.  Y. ,  50  cents. 

A  Bible  is  owned  by  a  family  in  New  South 
Wales,  which  has  an  interesting  history.  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  presented  to 
an  ancestor  in  Newgate  Prison,  just  before  he 
was  transported  for  theft,  by  Elizabeth  Fry. 
The  man  also  received  from  the  good  lady 
much  excellent  advice,  upon  which  be  acted 
when  his  term  had  expired,  and  when  he  died 
some  sixty  years  ago  he  was  worth  £5.000,000. 
The  Bible  has  on  the  flyleaf  Elizabeth  Fry’s 
autograph. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING 

On  the  last  morning  of  the  Conference,  Fri¬ 
day,  the  opening  i)aper  was  by  the  Rev.  R.  M. 
Binder,  of  New  York,  the  subject  being  “Chris¬ 
tian  Cosmology.”  Mr.  Binder  prefaced  his  i)ai)er 
by  saying  that  people  think  that  faith  is 
being  undermined,  first,  by  the  higher  criticiem, 
and,  second,  by  science.  They  forget  that  It  is  not 
the  business  of  science  to  discover  God;  it  is  its 
business  to  examine  and  record  phenomena. 
Science  is  not  a  denier  of  God  where  it  does  not 
find  him  in  a  rock  or  an  animal.  When  a  man 
leaves  natural  laws  and  phenomena  and  begins  to 
speculate  about  God  he  becomes,  not  a  scientist, 
but  a  philosopher.  But  since  man  has  only  one 
consciousness,  every  scientist  has  to  unify 
phenomena  with  speculation,  and  as  soon  as  they 
do  this  they  become  in  one  way  or  another  be¬ 
lievers  in  God.  Even  Herbert  Spencer  believes 
that  there  Is  is  an  unknown  God,  unknown  be¬ 
hind  the  visible  univei’se.  Scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  is  becoming  very  closely  specialized,  and  If 
a  man  devotes  himself,  for  example,  to  a  microbe, 
he  cannot  expect  to  find  God  in  it;  but  he  mis¬ 
takes  his  mission  if  he  says  there  is  therefore  no 
God.  A  microbe  cannot  Interpret  man,  much  less 
God.  Science  has  revolutionized  our  views — 
Darwin’s  great  discovery,  for  example;  but  it  has 
hurt  the  faith  of  some.  The  way  to  heal  the 
wound  is  not  by  denying  science  and  taking 
refuge  in  tradition,  but  by  a  more  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge.  Hold  &ist  to  faith  that 
aa  knowledge  becomes  larger  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  science  will  eventually  find  God ;  but  not 
on  scientific  but  on  philosophical  grounds. 

CHRISTIAN  COSMOLOGY 

Two  significant  tendencies  are  in  modeim 
thought,  one  in  philosophy  toward  idealism,  the 
other  in  science  toward  individualism.  The  for¬ 
mer  means  that  materialism  as  a  system  of 
philofiophy  is  dead,  that  moral  or  ideal  values 
are  placed  highest,  and  that  man  as  a  moral 
agent  ia  placed  above  nature.  The  latter  indi¬ 
cates  that  “principles  and  laws  of  nature  are 
mere  abstractions  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
the  actual  work  in  the  universe  is  done  by  indi¬ 
viduals,”  1.  e.,  by  centres  of  energy  co-operating 
with  each  other  under  the  infiuence  of  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  centres.  How  have 
these  results  been  reached? 

The  history  of  civilization  shows  that  wher¬ 
ever  man  considered  himself  to  be  on  the  same 
level  with  nature  he  did  not  rise  either  morally 
or  intellectually  to  a  high  plane.  Autocratic 
government,  a  low  estimate  of  human  life  and 
lack  of  ambition  characterize  such  a  people. 
Again,  materialism  has  failed  to  explain  the  po¬ 
sition  of  man.  Just  because  it  made  him  a  part  of 
nature  and  thus  robbed  him  of  his  initiative,  1.  e., 
materialism  concedes  to  man  only  such  machine¬ 
like  reactions  as  we  find  in  inorganic  nature;  “the 
reaction  is  in  proportion  to  the  mass.” 

In  science  the  above  result  has  been  reached 
in  this  manner.  The  uniformity  of  natural  laws 
is  the  basis  of  all  science,  and  that  has  not  been 
challenged  in  the  inorganic  realm  just  because 
reactions  are  eQual  to  the  mass,  and  action  is 
caused  by  agents  from  without.  It  is  different 
when  we  come  to  the  organic  world.  Here  we 
find  progress  and  regress.  This  forces  us  to  ac¬ 
cept  either  of  two  conclusions,  to  give  up  the 
uniformity  of  natural  laws,  or  to  concede  a  c-Cr- 
tain  amount  of  independence  to  individuals  in 
the  organic  worid.  The  latter  alternative  is  now 
generally  accepted,  especially  in  the  case  of  man, 
because  he  shows  the  greatest  faculty  to  take 
his  environment  into  his  own  consciousness  and 
thus  to  become  largely  Independent  of  nature. 
Man  is  a  spirit,  the  individual  par  excellence. 
What  conception  of  God  will  this  give  us? 


God  is  a  spirit  or  a  subject,  but  not  substance. 
If  the  latter.  He  is  necessarily  bound  up  with 
space  and  time;  if  the  former,  these  are  only  a 
manifestation  of  His  nature.  As  spirit  or  sub¬ 
ject,  God  contains  boundless  possibilities  within 
Himself.  These  potentialities  must  become  ac¬ 
tualities  through  activity,  i.  e.,  through  determi¬ 
nation  and  differentiation.  The  result  of  the 
first  activity  is  the  begetting  of  the  Son  through 
the  Father.  This  would  give  us  a  dualism  which 
must  be  cancelled  by  means  of  a  mutually  in¬ 
clusive  activity,  i.  e.,  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  this  manner  we  get  a  social  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  as  a  Triune  Being.  The  circle  of 
activity  or  differentiation  within  the  Trinity  is 
thus  closed.  Any  further  activity  must  be  on  a 
lower  plane,  and  it  must  be  through  the  Son,  be¬ 
cause  He  has  the  consciousness  of  being  begot¬ 
ten  or  derived  of  the  Father.  Creation  is  the  ob¬ 
jectification  of  divine  ideas  in  an  ascending  scale, 
and  creatures  are  Independent  in  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  take  God  and  the  universe  into 
their  consciousness.  Man  becomes  conscious  of 
the  unity  of  the  universe  and  of  the  dualism  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  God.  God  alone  can  and  does 
bridge  this  dualism  in  the  Incarnation.  This  is 
explicable  because  among  the  potentialities  of 
God  is  that  of  becoming  a  human  individual. 
The  death  of  Christ  shows  the  result  of  sei)arar 
tion  from  God,  and  His  resurrection  proves  the 
unity  with  God,  1.  e.,  the  annihilation  of  that 
separation  or  of  sin.  Salvation  means  the  union 
of  our  wills  with  that  of  Ohrlst,  and  thus  our 
death  to  sin  in  Him  and  our  resurrection  with 
Him.  The  Church  is  the  community  in  which 
this  separation  has  been  overcome,  i.  e.,  she  is  the 
agent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world. 

The  Rev.  Leighton  Williams  said  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  any  other  paper  in  the  series. 
In  the  present  fragmentary  view  of  the  world 
we  have  no  uniting  conception.  We  have  reli¬ 
gious,  iK>litical,  social,  ethical  principles,  but  they 
are  not  harmonized,  and  we  don’t  try  to  harmon¬ 
ize  them.  The  result  of  this  separation  is  almost 
fatal;  we  find  really  pious  men  who  are  not  politi¬ 
cally  in  harmony  with  religion  and  ethics,  and  so 
it  is  in  business.  ’The  fault  lies,  not  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  with  the  system.  The  Greeks  had  a 
harmonious  conception  of  things.  It  was  very 
crude,  but  it  was  a  synthesis  which  brought  all 
things  into  harmony.  Is  there  no  Christian  syn¬ 
thesis?  The  great  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  a  cosmological  idea.  It  has  never  been  so 
presented,  because  redemption  as  taught  is  an 
individualistic  and  separatist  conception.  This 
paper  is  remarkably  clear  in  its  philosophical 
ideas  of  personality,  God,  reconciliation,  the  king¬ 
dom.  Necessarily  sketchy  and  brief,  it  gives  a 
true  and  new  Idea. 

The  Hon.  S.  J.  Barrows,  of  New  York,  said 
that  it  is  good  to  be  called  to  the  effort  to  reach 
a  high  plane  of  thought.  A  philosophical  paper 
serves  its  mission  when  it  excites  discussion.  He 
had  visited  Haeckel  and  spent  a  day  with  him. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  that  he  has  no  infiuence 
on  the  philosophical  side,  though  so  great  in 
natural  history  and  in  the  establishing  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  great  discovery.  But,  Haeckel  notwith¬ 
standing,  absolute  materialism  is  gone.  Huxley’s 
Life  and  Letters  show  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  l>e  a  materialist.  The  speaker  owiietl  to  a 
little  dread  of  idealism  absolute,  and  referred  to 
Christian  Science  as  a  school  of  scepticism 
though  they  think  it  faith.  The  danger  of  philos¬ 
ophy  is  of  the  absolutely  ideal  on  one  side  and 
the  objective  in  the  other.  Yet  there  is  danger 
in  this  dualism;  we  have  not  found  unity  in 
Hegel,  Kant — not  even  in  Royce.  Fiske  and 
Martineau  helped.  You  can’t  read  mind  out 
of  the  Idea  of  evolution.  It  is  pleasant  to 
wrestle  with  these  great  problems;  yet  for  all 
the  basis  of  his  trust  he  must  fall  back  on  his 
religious  sentiment. 


The  Rev.  B.  T.  Root  expressed  his  great  pleas¬ 
ure  and  delight  In  the  paper.  It  is  just  the  clear, 
systematic  statement  of  the  basis  of  our  thought 
and  life  which  we  need.  It  harmonizes  with  the 
longings  of  our  own  religious  life.  He  has 
thought  on  the  social  significance  of  the  Trinity, 
and  this  from  such  a  philosopher  helps  much. 
He  would  ask.  Does  Mr.  Binder  consider  him¬ 
self  a  follower  of  Hegel?  and  how  does  he  define 
person?  Is  it  a  difference  of  consciousness  in 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit? 

The  Rev.  L.  B.  Longacre  said  that  he  was 
thankful  for  the  Increasing  acceptance  among 
thinkers  of  the  moral  significance  of  God  and 
man.  As  we  drop  out  materialism  we  find 
rest  more  in  the  moral  significance  of  the  relation 
between  God  and  man.  He  accepted  the  way  in 
which  Increasing  knowledge  of  things  as  they 
are  has  come  to  us,  and  compels  us  to  draw 
thoughts  of  God,  the  future,  &c.,  out  of  infinity 
into  the  sphere  of  practical  life.  As  facts  of 
nature  come  to  our  notice  and  we  see  that  these 
things  are  ours  only  as  we  grasp  them,  we 
respond  to  the  knowledge  that  is  useful  to  us; 
so  we  find  the  concei>t  of  God  of  practical  useful¬ 
ness  only  as  we  get  him  in  the  sphere  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness.  As  in  mathematics,  when  we  intro¬ 
duce  infinity  as  a  factor  the  finite  factors  at 
once  reduce  to  zero,  so,  grant  that  God  Is  infinite 
and  absolute,  yet,  as  such.  He  is  out  of  reach. 

I  am  reduced  to  zero.  To  me  He  is  of  value 
only  as  He  comes  within  the  sphere  of  my 
finite  consciousness. 

The  Rev,  W.  F,  Clark  said  the  paper  is  a  joy 
because  it  answers  our  passion  for  unity — that 
part  of  our  nature  which  reaches  out  for  monothe¬ 
ism,  even  for  monism.  In  philosophy  there  are 
circles  and  circles.  The  whole  story  of  philos¬ 
ophy  is  of  vibration  between  materialism  and 
Idealism,  as  knowledge  grows.  This  arises  from 
a  fundamental  difficulty — a  simple  fallacy.  Most 
of  us,  when  we  find  a  thing  explained,  see  no 
value  in  the  thing.  When  Darwin  explained 
things  by  evolution,  people  who  bad  not*been 
troubled  before  now  felt  that  they  had  lost  a 
guiding  hand.  God  is  just  as  necessary  when 
we  have  a  scientific  or  philosophical  explanation 
of  things  as  he  was  before.  These  great  thoughts 
do  not  and  have  no  right  to  supplant  the  religious 
nature.  The  religious  nature  is  constant,  but  It 
may  be  stimulated  by  these  great  thoughts. 

The  Rev.  O.  L.  Carhart  said  that  a  particular 
instance  in  point  is  that  creation  required  a 
Kenosis.  God’s  self-emptying  explains  many 
problems  of  practical  life.  God’s  voluntary  self- 
limitation  in  the  creation  of  man  that  he  might 
show  his  love. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Binder,  summing  up,  said  that  , 
he  was  not  by  any  means  a  Ohrlstian  Scientist 
The  scientific  demand  of  the  present  time  must 
be  met.  Matter  is  something  there,  and  there  for 
good.  It  is  a  permanent  thing.  To  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  he  was  Hegelian,  but  no  living  philosopher 
would  follow  Hegel  blindly.  The  days  of  au¬ 
thority  and  discipleship  are  gone.  Individualism 
forbids.  Every  man  is  at  liberty  to  study  on  his 
own  responsibility.  For  this  reason  the  field 
of  knowledge  will  be  explored  much  more  care¬ 
fully  than  ever  before.  He  had  no  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  personality  of  God.  As  to  Dar¬ 
winism,  Mr.  Clark’s  paper  yesterday  (on  “The 
Progressive  Revelation  of  God”)  indorses  him 
from  the  philosophical  point  of  view.  Darwin, 
perhaps,  laid  too  much  stress  on  environment 
and  too  little  on  the  inward  forces  of  life.  Later 
science  is  rectifying  this.  The  latter  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  chief  factor  of  evolution.  God,  who 
is  not  swallowed  up  by  the  universe,  but  is  still 
a  free  being,  began  to  meet  man  as  a  free  moral 
being  and  as  evolution  made  him  such.  The 
idea  of  the  Ego  is  not  yet  fully  developed.  God 
could  meet  man  only  as  man  was  able  to  meet 
him.  He  reveals  himself  gradually,  with  a  cli¬ 
max  in  the  Incarnation,  but  we  have  not  attained 
yet  to  the  full  understanding  of  that  climax.  He 
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expected  a  much  larger  apprehension  in  the 
future.  The  golden  age  of  the  Church  will  come 
as  we  more  and  more  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  Incarnation,  the  meaning  of  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God. 

The  Conference  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  discussion  of  a 
platform.  The  Rev.  E.  T.  Root  read  a  draft 
made  by  him  as  committee.  The  Rev.  Leighton 
Williams  was  much  in  favor  of  work  of  this 
kind;  the  time  has  come  to  express  precisely 
what  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom  stands 
for.  In  the  Church  of  God  they  are  most  useful 
who  are  most  convinced  of  principles  and  most 
active  in  propagating  them. 

He  would  approve  of  the  referendum  under 
the  rules  of  the  Brotherhood.  After  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  by  the  Revs.  George  K.  Allen,  W. 
F.  Clark,  A,  S.  Cole  and  C.  L.  Carhart,  the  refer¬ 
endum  was  ordered. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart 
gave  extemiwre  the  fourth  paper  in  the  series  of 
"The  Church  in  Modem  Society,”  his  subject 
being: — 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  LIFE 

Life  is  ever  seeking  incarnation.  The  seed  is 
perfected  in  the  plant.  The  life  that  abides  in 
the  husk  perishes.  Love,  which  is  the  organ¬ 
izing  principle  of  society,  must  find  its  fit  ex¬ 
pression  in  institution.  Much  power  is  lost 
by  being  dissipated.  Many  devout  and  willing 
souls  in  the  Church  do  not  know  what  to  do  or 
how  to  do  it  In  earth  and  air  and  water  there 
is  power  enough  to  do  all  our  work  if  we  can 
but  harness  it.  There  is  abundant  kindliness  in 
the  world,  but  its  manifestation  is  usually  inci¬ 
dental,  for  our  social  order  assumes  competition 
as  normal.  What  may  not  be  done  when  service 
is  a  matter  of  course  and  brotherhood  is  insti- 
stutionalized! 

Institutions  are  but  means.  Trath  and  life 
are  always  outgrowing  their  clothes.  The  body 
which  serves  a  living  soul  must  live  and  grow. 
The  egg  shell  Is  arched  against  the  world  with 
the  utmost  strength  possible  to  its  material. 
Within  it  is  concave,  to  yield  in  ready  weakness 
to  the  least  effort  of  dawning  life.  That  which 
once  guarded  hy  being  whole  after  serves  by 
being  broken.  Only  that  which  aptly  expresses 
the  life  of  to^y  and  fitly  does  the  work  of  to¬ 
day  may  abide.  This  means  either  constant 
growth  or  recurrent  change.  It  is  not  reminis¬ 
cence  but  efficiency  that  sanctifies  institutions. 

Life  then  demands  concrete  expression,  else  it 
remains  barren.  Institutions  must  fitly  incar¬ 
nate  the  expanding  life,  else  they  hamper  that 
they  are  set  to  help. 

The  Rev.  Leighton  Williams  expressed  him¬ 
self  as  having  been  much  pleased  with  the  title 
Mr.  Carhart  had  chosen,  a  needed  contribution 
to  Christian  thought  at  the  present  time.  In¬ 
stitutions  are  never  ideally  perfect,  yet  that  is 
DO  reason  why  we  should  cease  institution 
building.  We  here  feel  that  Christian  faith  is 
first  of  all  not  dogma,  but  life.  Christ  continually 
manifests  himself  through  his  people.  The 
building  of  Institutions  is  inevitable  and  de¬ 
sirable.  We  speak  of  our  Lord  as  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  God  because  he  is  the  visible  exponent 
of  the  Father.  So  hospitals,  philanthropic  so¬ 
cieties,  churches,  have  come  Into  being  as  expo¬ 
nents  of  Christian  thought  and  life.  But  insti¬ 
tutions  must  also  pass  away.  The  spirit  is  im¬ 
mortal,  but  the  form  is  transitory.  Even  the 
Christian  Church,  most  sacred  of  all  human  in¬ 
stitutions,  Is  continually  undergoing  modifica¬ 
tion;  It  is  a  different  thing  to  what  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  We  must  not  look  ui>on  any 
institution  as  necessary.  The  permanent  one  is 
the  Spirit  of  God  himself. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Woodruff  referred  to  Mr.  Long- 


acre’s  paper  on  “Increase  of  Efficiency.”  After 
all,  the  Church,  being  in  a  certain  sense  a  hu¬ 
man  institution,  is  none  the  less  a  conservator 
of  truth.  These  very  institutions  with  all  their 
errors  thus  sene  a  great  purpose.  Every  grer.t 
purpose  must  take  permanent  form.  There  is 
a  growing  impulse  to  deprecate  the  Church  as 
an  institution,  but  he  believed  that  it  will  iii 
future  serve  this  great  purpose  of  conservation. 
We  have  much  as  a  matter  of  course  which  w'as 
once  deemed  dangerous.  The  Church  has  done 
it.  Free  speech,  free  tliought,  lil>erty  of  con¬ 
science,  are  preserved  by  institutions.  They  art* 
of  course,  a  means,  not  an  end.  I>?t  us  hold  to 
what  is  good  while  rejecting  the  bad. 

The  Rev.  C.  L.  Carliart  said  we  will  use  our 
day  and  be  glad  therein,  and  be  content  to  pass 
away.  So  with  institutioius. 

The  Rev.  Ix*ighton  Williams  read  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Meeser,  D.  D.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  explaining  and  regretting  his  absence 
from  the  Conference. 

The  Hon.  S.  T.  Barrows,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Prison  Association,  tlien  read  a  paper  on 

PUBLIC  GUARDIANSfflP  OF  DEPENDENTS,  DE¬ 
FECTIVES  AND  DELINQUENTS 

Public  guardianship,  as  applied  to  the  delin¬ 
quent  or  dependent — not  to  the  defective — is  not 
a  purely  modem  conception.  Its  growth  and 
evolution  may  be  traced  through  centuries.  In 
the  year  683  of  the  Roman  Republic  33  per  cent 
of  the  population,  it  is  estimated,  were  supported 
at  public  expense.  The  public  guardianship  of 
the  delinquent  may  be  justified  by  the  right  of 
society  to  protect  itself.  The  same  principle 
enters  to  some  extent  in  the  guardianship  of 
the  defective.  The  insane  may  be  a  peril  to  the 
community,  and  it  is  now  recognized  by  law, 
in  some  States,  as  a  public  duty  to  exercise  a 
custodial  care  over  the  idiotic  and  even  over  the 
epileptic  to  prevent  their  multiplication.  But  the 
idea  of  social  protection  does  not  adequately  ex¬ 
plain  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  mighty  im¬ 
pulses  which  are  exerted  in  municipal.  State, 
national  and  even  international  charity.  It  is 
the  triumph  of  the  humane  sentiment  in  political 
institutions,  the  divine  conception  of  the  solidar¬ 
ity  and  brotherhood  of  the  race  flowering  and 
fruiting  in  our  modem  civilization.  No  govern¬ 
ment  is  now  considered  civilized  which  has  not 
taken  up  certain  charitable  work  in  its  scheme 
of  education  or  benevolence.  The  superior  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  State  arises  partly  from  its  au¬ 
thority,  which  enables  it  to  apply  agencies  of  re¬ 
straint  and  discipline,  but  also  from  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  its  resourc^.  Five  States  of  this  country 
provided  in  their  constitution  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  State  boards  of  charity  and  correction; 
sixteen  other  States  make  similar  provision  by 
statute.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
has  some  250,000  Indians  as  its  wards.  It  spends 
several  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  fulfilling  Its 
duties  toward  them.  It  maintains  one  of  the 
largest  relief  bureaus  in  the  world.  It  expends 
from  1140,000,000  to  $150,000,000  for  the  reUef 
of  its  sailors  and  soldiers  and  their  widows  and 
children. 

Illustrations  were  given  to  show  the  greatly 
increased  area  in  which  public  care  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  is  now  exerted.  It  is  hardly  more 
than  half  a  century  since  I>r.  Seguin,  of  France, 
took  the  first  Imbecile  child  to  educate.  To-day 
the  duty  of  caring  for  these  unfortimates  in 
civilized  countries  has  grown  into  a  recognized 
function  of  the  State;  likewise  of  the  insane  and 
epileptic. 

Within  what  sphere  or  boundaries  shall  public 
guardianship  be  exerted?  The  problem  Is  not 
only  a  humane  one,  it  is  a  question  of  taxation 
and  administration.  In  this  country  national, 
State,  county  and  municipal  boundaries  all 
affect  the  question.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
settlement  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  other  New 
England  States.  When  settlement  was  estab¬ 


lished  the  hereditary  or  derivative  right  to  relief 
was  established.  In  the  West  the  county  system 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  town  system  of  New 
England.  The  result  is  that  many  Western  cities 
have  no  municipal  charities.  The  disadvantage 
of  municipal  and  county  systems  is  that  they 
have  not  permitted  the  necessary  classification. 
.Modem  charity  demands  the  separation  of  these 
classes  and  a  separate  regime  for  each.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  economy  and  effective  administra¬ 
tion  all  point  to  the  guardianship  and  control  by 
the  State  of  certain  of  these  classes,  notably  the 
Insane,  the  feeble  minded,  the  epileptic  and  the 
criminal. 

Brief  reference  was  made  to  Inethods  and  lim¬ 
itations  of  public  guardiansnhlp.  The  greatest 
evil  W’as  political  influence.  A  final  and  impor¬ 
tant  question  considered  was  the  relation  of 
public  guardianship  to  private  charity. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Woodruff  remarked  that  the  idea 
of  preventive  work  was  only  touched  on.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  rejoicing  over  the  passing  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  bill.  He  explained  its  purpose 
and  workings.  In  this  matter  private  charity 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  several  institutions  in 
cooperation  with  the  Court.  The  idea  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  growing  along  other  lines.  This  pai)er 
is  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Carhart’s  paper  (Institu¬ 
tions  and  Life).  He  described  the  evils  of  the 
dead  hand,  stiffening  institutions  into  perma¬ 
nent  form  and  preventing  development.  Let 
money  be  so  left  that  posterity  can  use  it  for  the 
highest  good. 

After  a  hymn  and  benediction  the  Convention 
adjourned  until  the  Twilight  Meeting — ^the  last 
meeting  of  the  Convention. 

THE  END. 


NOTHING  REMAINS 

Edward  Sowden. 

Kothlng  remains  to  say  to  Thee,  O  Lord, 

I  am  confessed. 

All  my  lips*  empty  crying  Thon  bast  heard 
My  nnrest,  my  rest. 

Why  wait  I  longer  7  Thon  dost  say. 

And  therefore.  Lord,  I  would  not  go  away. 

Then  when  Thou  seekest  Thy  way,  and  I  mine. 
Let  the  world  be 

Not  wide  and  cold  after  this  cherishing  shrine 
Illum’d  by  Thee, 

Nay,  but  worth  worship,  fair,  a  radiant  star. 
Tender  and  strong  as  Thy  chief  angels  are. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT 

I  pray  thee,  O  God,  that  I_may  be  beautiful 
within.  — Socrates. 

Attachment  to  Christ  is  the  only  secret  of 
detachment  from  the  world.— Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon. 

Every  brave  heart  must  treat  society  as  a 
child,  and  never  allow  it  to  dictate.  — Emerson. 

He  wffo  is  rich  for  himself,  layingjup  treasure 
for  himself,  is  by  so  much  robbing  his  real  in¬ 
ward  life,  hie  life  in  and  toward  God,  of  its 
resources. — Henry  Alford. 

It  is  one  of  the  fine  sayings  of  Dr.  South  that 
“though  idlenness  be  a  sin  which  the  devil 
loves  to  tempt  men  to,  yet  he  is  never  guilty 
of  it  himself.  ’  ’ 

Set  yourself  earnestly  to  see  what  yon  were 
made  to  do,  and  then  set  yourself  earnestly  to 
do  it ;  and  the  loftier  your  purpose  is,  the  more 
sure  yon  will  be  to  make  the  word  richer  with 
every  enriuhment  of  yourself. — Phillips  Brooks. 

“  It  is  almost  as  presumptuous  to  think  yon 
can  do  nothing  as  to  think  yon  can  do  every¬ 
thing.  —Phillips  Brooks. 

Resolved,  never  to  do  anything  which  I 
should  be  afraid  to  do  if  it  were  the  last  hour 
of  my  life. -Jonathan  Edwards. 

Truth  itself  will  not  profit  ns  so  long  as  she 
is  but  held  in  the  hand  and  taken  upon  trust 
from  other  minds ;  not  wooed  and  won  and 
wedded  by  our  own.— Looke. 
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SATISFIED 
Margaret  E.  Sanrster 
Love  vpore  a  threadbare  dregs  of  gray. 

And  toiled  upon  the  road  all  day. 

Love  wielded  pick  and  carried  pack. 

And  bent  to  heav/  loads  the  back. 

Though  meagre-fed  and  sorely  tasked 
One  only  wage  Love  ever  asked— 

A  child’s  white  face  to  kiss  at  night, 

A  woman's  smile  by  candle-light. 

—LippineiiWs. 

THE  ART  OF  LIFE 

That  there  is  an  art  of  life  which  needs  to  be 
onltivated  may  be  shown  by  various  examples. 
Especially  the  need  is  clear  when  we  tnrn  to 
life’s  most  intimate  relations.  We  are  apt  to 
take  for  granted  that  natnral  affection  will 
make  them  all  that  they  shonld  be  withont 
thonght  or  painstaking.  A  man  and  woman 
marry ;  they  are  heartily  in  love  with  each 
other.  What  more  is  necessary  for  a  happy 
life?  Mnch  more  is  necessary.  Happiness  is 
neither  a  vested  right  nor  a  self-maintaining 
state.  What  is  necessary  is  to  make  snre  that 
love  shall  not  only  last,  bnt  grow  stronger.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  oonrse  that  this  shonld  come 
to  pass.  It  takes  skill  and  science  to  maintain 
life  throngh  life’s  varions  stages,  and  both  the 
man  and  the  woman  mnst  do  their  part.  Mar¬ 
ried  people  mnst  look  forward  to  the  close  of 
one  stage  of  life,  and  prepare  for  the  other. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  self-denial,  by  the 
resolute  endeavor  on  both  sides  to  maintain  a 
community  of  existence.  The  marriage  that 
is  truly  successful  is  the  marriage  where  each 
becomes  by  degrees  necessary  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  other’s  life,  and  that  happiness 
will  grow  more  and  more  if  each  grows  side  by 
side  with  the  other. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  family.  Parents  mnst 
not  take  for  granted  that  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  will  love  them  simply  on  the  strength  of 
the  natnral  bond.  They  have  to  win  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  their  children.  If  they  do  not  they 
will  find  that  the  children  will  have  thoughts 
and  ways  of^their  own  into  which  the  parents 
are  not  permitted  to  enter.  -There  are  some 
pathetic  passages  in  the  life  of  the  great 
scholar,  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  where  he  deplores  that 
his  dreadful  shyness  has  interfered  with  his 
knowledge  of  his  children.  He  was  eminently 
unselfish.  He  would  put  aside  the  most  en¬ 
grossing  work  when  his  children  sought  him ; 
he  desired  to  know  all  that  was  passing  in  the 
nnrsery  world.  Bnt  he  complained  of  the  nn- 
wholsome  reserve  which  kept  them  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  “the  main  cause  of  which,  whatever 
the  other  causes  may  have  been,  has  been  my 
own  miserable  shyness,  which  has  crnelly  dis¬ 
abled  me  as  a  father  among  yon  all.  ’  ’  Many 
do  not  strive  for  the  prize  as  Hort  did,  and 
they  miss  it,  and  miss  with  it  mnch  of  the 
best  of  life.  The  same  is  trne  about  brothers 
and  sisters.  Every  one  mnst  have  observed  in 
large  families  apparently  happy  together  that 
each  one  lived  his  own  life,  that  they  knew 
very  little  of  one  another.  To  those  who  do 
not  know  how  mnch  strength  and  joy  can  be 
gained  by  the  perfect  commingling  of  interests 
between  father,  mother,  sons,  and  danghters, 
this  will  appear  an  unspeakable  loss ;  bnt  many 
are  apparently  content  to  share  the  shelter  of 
the  same  roof,  and  have  very  little  else  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  yet  be  contented  enough.  There  are 
many  wives  who  know  nothing  of  what  their 
husbands  are  doing,  many  husbands  who  know 
nothing  and  care  nothing  as  to  what  their 
wives  are  doing,  and  yet  they  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  their  marriages  are  happy. 
They  are  happy  after  a  fashion,  bnt  not  after 
the  trne  fashion. —Olandins  Clear  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Weekly. 


THE  BACHELOR’S  BOY 

Isabel  McKee  Hidden 

Shol  Did  I  never  tell  yon  how  it  came  that 
I  who  never  had  a  wife  have  such  a  fine  boy 
that  I  call  my  son? 

It  was  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
owner  as  well  as  captain  of  my  ship,  and  she 
was  a  beanty,  too ;  cabin  all  fixed  np  as  fine  as 
a  hotel,  and  more  room  in  it  than  we  really 
needed.  The  former  captain  nsed  to  take  his 
wife  off  with  him,  bnt,  of  oonrse,  as  I  had  no 
wife  I  bad  no  use  for  all  the  extra  room,  and 
sometimes  wished  he  hadn't  had  so  mnch  space 
out  off  the  cabin  to  make  the  little  extra  state¬ 
room. 

Well,  my  route  nsed  to  be  generally  from 
Portland  to  any  port  for  which  I  htul  a  cargo. 
One  day  jnst  before  going  to  sail,  this  time  for 
Glasgow,  a  yonng  Scotchman  came  to  see  me. 
I  had  met  him  in  a  business  way  when  I 
wanted  some  work  done  on  my  ship— he  was  a 
ship-carpenter— and  had  liked  him  as  a  nice, 
companionable  sort  of  chap.  We  nsed  to  meet 
pretty  often  in  the  saloon,  and  Tom  had  ail  a 
Scotchman’s  love  for  whiskey,  more  than  was 
good  for  bis  earnings,  I  knew ;  bnt  that  was  no 
affair  of  mine,  I  said,  so  I  used  to  drink  with 
him,  withont  troubling  myself  whether  his 
wife  got  enough  to  eat  or  not.  Well,  this  day 
when  he  came  to  see  me,  he  looked  pretty  bine, 
and  I  asked  him  what  was  wrong.  So  he  told 
me  that  Janie,  his  wife,  was  pretty  far  gone, 
the  doctor  said.  She  had  oanght  cold  the  year 
before  beoanse  she  had  not  had  a  warm  coat  (I 
thonght  to  myself  “I  know  why  she  didn’t,’’ 
and  I  mnst  say  my  heart  gave  me  a  thnmp), 
and  she  didn’t  seem  to  have  any  strength.  The 
only  thing  that  oonld  make  her  smile  was  the 
thonght  of  home,  and  the  doctor  said  if  she 
oonld  get  over  there,  and  stay  awhile,  maybe 
her  strength  would  come  back  and  she’d  get 
better.  (Yes,  thonght  I,  get  somewhere  where 
she’d  have  enough  to  eat  and  be  oared  for. ) 
Then  it  all  came  ont  that  he  wished  I  would 
take  her  on  my  ship.  He  had  seen  the  little 
extra  cabin  when  he  had  been  working  aronnd, 
and  had  thonght  how  maybe  I  would  be  will¬ 
ing.  He  oonld  pay  enough  so  that  it  wouldn’t 
cost  me  anything  extra;  and  if  I  wouldn’t, 
why,  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  for  it  cost  such 
a  lot  to  go  to  Boston  or  New  York  to  take  ship. 
And  then  Janie’s  people  lived  not  far  from 
Glasgow,  so  it  all  jnst  seemed  as  if  made  for 
her,  if  I  was  only  ^willing.  Well,  yon  can 
gness  I  hemmed  and  hawed  a  good  deal ;  finally 
Tom  says :  '  ‘  Well,  yon  come  np  and  talk  it  over 
with  Janie. ’’  That  was  pretty  onte  of  him, 
for  he  knew  that  I  oonld  never  stand  ont 
against  the  pleading  in  those  bine  eyes,  and 
the  look  that  came  into  her  face  jnst  when  I 
mentioned  Glasgow.  The  mere  name  was 
mnsio  to  her  weary,  neglected  heart  I  onrsed 
Tom  for  a  brnte  when  I  saw  her,  and  realized 
that  the  reason  she  was  as  she  was,  was  be¬ 
oanse  she  had  been  starved  and  frozen  that 
Tom’s  dollars  might  go  into  the  saloon-keeper’s 
till,  and  that  Tom  might  ponr  whiskey  down 
his  gnllet.  I  oonld  not  make  ont  whether  he 
had  ever  beaten  her  or  not;  bnt  that  wasn’t 
needed  to  fill  his  cnp  foil ;  he  had  done  enough 
in  starving  her  and  breaking  her  heart.  I 
hated  myself  for  every  drink  I  had  had  with 
Tom,  and  vowed  that  the  next  time  I  was  on 
shore  things  shonld  be  different. 

What  with  my  shame  at  having  helped  Tom 
throw  his  money  away,  and  pity  for  the  lonely, 
heart-broken  yonng  thing,  I  said  I’d  take  her 
and  the  little  chap,  who  was  jnst  big  enough  to 
toddle  aronnd.  I’ll  tell  yon  her  face  was  a 
sight  when  I  said  yes.  As  long  as  I  live  I’ll 
not  forget  it.  She  oanght  np  little  Bob  and 
laughing  while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  face, 
said  to  him : 

“Ah,  laddie,  bnt  we’ll  see  onr  ain  bonnie 
Scotland  again  I  Isn’t  it  brave?’’  Then  with 


Bob  in  her  arms  she  came  over  to  me  and  said : 

“The  Lord  reward  yon  for  helping  a  pnir 
soul  who  is  wearying  for  the  sight  of  her  home 
land.’’  Bnt  to  Tom  she  said  never  a  word. 

Well,  we  got  off ;  she  hadn’t  much  getting 
ready  to  do,  poor  thing,  and  didn’t  have  seven¬ 
teen  Saratoga  trunks  to  pack.  Of  course,  the 
mate  and  I  felt  mighty  uncomfortable  having 
a  v>oman  around,  and  I  mnst  say  my  grog 
choked  me  when  I  looked  at  her  thin  white 
face,  and  saw  what  it  had  done  for  her.  I  told 
the  mate  abont  her,  and  oonld  see  it  made  him 
uncomfortable  to  be  drinking  when  she  was 
around ;  so  we  sort  o’  let  it  go  as  a  regular 
thing  and  only  took  it  if  we  had  been  ont  in  a 
particularly  nasty  bit  of  weather  and  needed 
something  hot,  bnt  even  this  we  took  sort  of 
on  the  sly.  Not  that  she  ever  said  a  word. 
And  that  little  Bob  I  How  I  did  love  to  have 
him  come  for  me,  as  steady  as  the  rolling  of 
the  ship  and  his  own  unsteady  little  pins  would 
let  him ;  and  many  a  tumble  he  got  between 
the  two.  Bnt  he  never  seemed  to  mind,  bnt 
would  pick  himself  np  and  make  for  me  again, 
unless  I  got  to  him  first.  Then  great  fnn  he 
and  “Oapa,’’  as  he  called  me,  [would  have.  The 
poor  little  woman  was  pretty  sea-sick,  and 
seemed  to  be  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  so 
that  I  began  to  fear  she  wouldn’t  weather  the 
voyage.  No  more  she  did;  and  one  morning 
she  hadn’t  come  ont  to  breakfast  and  I  heard 
Bob  crying  and  calling  “Mama,”  and  knocked 
to  ask  after  her.  She  didn’t  answer,  so  I 
opened  the  door  and  there  she  lay,  dead,  and 
poor  little  Bob  crying  in  a  frightened  way  be¬ 
side  her. 

Well,  we  had  no  way  of  keeping  her  until 
we  got  to  land,  so  we  had  to  have  a  sailor’s 
fnneral,  and  a  pretty  sad  one  it  was,  too.  Poor 
little  Bob  missed  his  mother  dreadfully,  and 
the  mate  and  I,  we  had  ^onr  hands  foil  trying 
to  care  for  the  little  chap.  Gee,  it  was  harder 
work  than  navigating  a  ship.  Every  man- jack 
of  ns  took  a  tnrn  at  it,  and  it  did  ns  all  good. 
When  the  little  fellow  hove  in  sight  the  men 
would  stop  their  rough  talk,  and  spin  him  the 
most  wonderful  yams. 

Bnt  all  the  time  I  was  worrying  over  what  I 
was  to  do  with  him,  for  I  oonld  not  remember, 
to  save  me,  the  name  of  the  little  Scotch  ham¬ 
let  where  Janie’s  family  lived.  It  was  not  on 
any^railway,  and  was  an  insignificant  little 
place  any  way,  everywhere  in  the  world  ex¬ 
cept  in  Janie’s  weary  heart.  She  had  not  had 
any  time  to  let  them  know  she  was  coming,  so 
they  would  not  be  on  the  lookout.  So  the  only 
thing  I  oonld  see  for  me  to  do,  was  to  keep  the 
baby  with  me,  and  take  him  back  to  his  father. 
It  did  not  please  me  mnch  either ;  the  idea  of 
giving  the  canning  chap  into  Tom’s  dranken 
care.  But  that  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done. 

Well,  from  Glasgow  we  went  down  to  Leg¬ 
horn  with  a  cargo,  and  then  over  to  SontL 
America,  and  finally  it  was  a  good  year  later 
when  we  sailed  np  Portland  harbor. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  ashore  and 
ask  for  Tom.  Well,  sir,  I  was  just  knooked  on 
to  my  beam  ends  when  a  man  told  me  that 
Tom  had  been  killed  in  a  dranken  spree  abont 
three  months  before.  There  I  was  with  that 
baby  on  my  hands.  For  he  hadn’t  a  relative 
in  the  world  that  I  oonld  lay  my  hand  on.  As 
to  his  father’s  not  being  there  to  take  charge 
of  him.  I  was  glad  and  I  was  sorry,  too.  I 
could  see  that  Tom  was  noways  fitted  to  look 
after  the  little  fellow,  and  I  had  gotten  mighty 
fond  of  him  in  that  year,  so  onte  and  biddable, 
with  all  sorts  of  bright  little  ways.  He  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  his  mother,  and  of  oonrse 
didn’t  remember  his  father,  so  he  stayed  con¬ 
tented  on  board  ship  while  I  pondered  and 
wondered  as  to  what  in  the  world  I  was  to  do 
with  him  Finally,  I  fonnd  Mrs.  Randall  was 
willing  to  take  him  and  do  for  him,  and  I 
agreed  to  pay  her  so  mnoh,  and  she  seemed 
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likely  to  be  good  to  the  little  fellow.  Well, 
yon  know,  that  now  I  had  Bob  to  look  oat  for 
I  began  to  oonnt  my  pennies  and  says  to  my¬ 
self,  “Ton  can’t  be  throwing  away  yonr  money 
in  the  saloon,  if  yoa’re  going  to  do  the  right 
thing  by  that  baby.  ”  So  I  got  into  the  way 
of  staying  from  the  saloon  and  going  to  see 
little  Bob.  My,  bat  it  ased  to  do  my  heart 
good  to  have  him  come  flying  to  see  his  '  ‘  Oapa’  ’ 
and  to  have  him  caddie  down  in  my  arms. 

It  hart,  too,  to  go  off  to  sea  and  leave  him 
with  his  little  face  all  screwed  ap  and  his  lip 
qaivering.  And  all  through  the  voyage  I  kept 
wanting  to  see  the  little  chap. 

Things  kept  on  this  way  and  every  time  1 
came  into  port  I  foand  a  finer  little  chap.  He 
went  to  school  and  stadied  pretty  well,  bat  he 
was  daft  to  go  to  sea,  so  finally  one  trip  1  took 
him  with  me,  and  saw  he  was  a  born  sailor. 
He  took  to  the  handling  of  a  boat  like  a  dack 
takes  to  the  water,  and  he  didn’t  know  what 
fear  was. 

Well,  I  was  proad  to  see  how  handy  he  was 
aboat  catching  on,  bat  I  was  sort  o’  disap¬ 
pointed  too,  for  I  bad  set  my  heart  on  his  go¬ 
ing  to  college  and  maybe  being  a  minister,  for 
I  had  learned  aboat  better  things  from  being 
with  Mrs.  Randall  and  the  boy.  And  he,  too, 
was  a  good  Christian  lad.  So  one  day  I  talked 
to  him  aboat  it,  but  he  says : 

”No,  Oapi^  I’ve  got  no  vocation  to  be  a 
minister;  I  can’t  get  np  ud  preach  to  a  big 
oharchfnl.  Bat  I’ll  just  tell  you  now  what 
I  would  love  to  do,  and  that  is,  to  have  my  own 
ship  and  jast  sail  her  the  same  as  any  other; 
but  instead  of  making  her  a  hell  for  the  crews, 
to  try  and  get  their  friendship  by  treating  them 
sqaare,  and  seeing  that  they  got  their  rights 
on  land,  and  weren’t  devoured  by  landsharks, 
and  weren’t  robbed  and  dragged,  and  didn’t 
have  to  pay  blood-money  to  those  vile  board- 
ing-hoase  keepers.  No,  sir;  not  a  man  would 
I  ever  ship  that  had  paid  those  sharks  a  dollar. 
Then  think  of  the  good  work  I  might  do  among 
the  men  on  the  long  voyages!  Yes,  Capa, 
that’s  what  I  want  to  do,  and  that’s  one  thing 
1  believe  I  can  do,  too.” 

Well,  I  couldn’t  say  him  nay,  so  we  both 
worked  together  for  it,  and  when  I  was  ready 
te  retire  he  took  my  ship,  and  now  he’s  sailing 
her,  and,  my,  the  good  he  does  do  in  her,  jast 
in  his  own  quiet  way  I  He  doesn’t  stand  aft 
and  Isotare  the  fo'oastle  on  its  manners. 
There’s  no  arm’s  length  Christianity  aboat 
him.  No  sir,  he  gets  near  to  them  and  talks 
to  them  the  way  one  friend  talks  to  another 
and  he  has  gotten  already  a  lot  of  men  that  are 
trying  to  be  straight  decent  fellows.  They 
don’t  all  do  it  by  a  good  deal ;  he’s  had  some 
pretty  nnthankfal  castomers  that  paid  back  his 
kindness  by  seeing  how  far  they  ooald  go  with 
an  “easy  one  like  the  captain;”  bat  they  found 
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Get  the  Most 

Out  of  Your  Food 

You  don’t  and  can’t  if  your  stomach  is 
weak.  A  weak  stomach  doas  not  dige  t  all 
that  is  ordinarily  taken  into  it.  It  gets 
tired  easily,  and  what  it  fails  to  digest  is 
wasted. 

Among  the  signs  of  a  weak  stomach  are 
uneasiness  after  eating,  fits  of  nervous 
headache,  and  disagreeable  belching. 

“I  have  taken  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  at  different 
times  lor  stomach  troubles,  and  a  rnn.down  con¬ 
dition  of  the  system,  and  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  its  use.  I  would  not  be  without  it 
in  my  family.  I  am  troubled,  especially  in  sum¬ 
mer  with  weak  stomach  and  nausea,  and  find 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  invaluable.”  E.  B.  Hickman, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills 


Strengthen  and  tone  the  stomach  and  the 
whole  digestive  system. 


'^CiyAL 

Makes  delicious  hot  biscuit, 
griddle  cakes,  rolls  and  muffins. 

An  absoltftely  pore,  cream  of  tartar  powder. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


hat  he  didn’t  stand  any  foolishness ;  for  he’s 
no  jelly-fish,  is  my  Bob,  and  can  make  a  man 
stand  around  as  quick  as  any  one. 

Well,  there  yoa  have  it  now,  the  story  of  my 
boy,  and  I  often  thank  the  Lord  that  he  pat  it 
into  my  heart  to  take  the  poor  sick  thing  and 
her  baby  ai  passengers,  for  otherwise  1  might 
have  been  a  poor,  drunken  good-for-nothing, 
whereas  now  I  do  feel  as  if  I  had  some  little 
share  in  all  the  good  Bob’s  doing,  God  bless 
him.  — Sailor's  Magazine. 


ELSIE’S  PUPPIES 

A  True  Story  of  the  Hortk  Woods 

Elsie  Danvers  was  a  little  golden-haired  girl 
of  six,  when  she  went  with  her  family  to  camp 
oat  for  a  few  weeks  on  one  of  the  beantifnl 
Adirondack  lakes. 

It  was  all  new  to  them,  this  life  in  the  forest, 
where  the  cooking  is  done  over  an  open  fire, 
and  where  one  rolls  np  in  a  blanket  at  nighty 
to  sleep  on  the  softest  of  balsam  mattresses. 

The  little  camp  was  sitaated  on  a  point  be¬ 
tween  two  small  bays.  Aroand  it  great  hem¬ 
locks  and  pines  rose  to  a  height  of  ninety  feet, 
and  a  fringe  of  silver  birches  on  the  shore  com¬ 
pletely  screened  the  camp  from  view. 

One  morning  Elsie  went,  as  nsual,  down  to 
the  shore  to  fish  for  minnows.  It  was  snob 
fan  to  watch  them  darting  to  and  fro  in  the 
sanshine;  bat,  alas,  they  wouldn’t  bite.  So 
after  a  while  she  laid  down  her  line,  and  see¬ 
ing  a  pretty  path,  decided  to  take  a  little  walk 
in  the  woods. 

On  and  on  she  went,  gathering  ferns  and 
bright  berries  till  all  at  once,  she  thought  she 
saw  in  the  distance  two  small  black  puppies, 
frolicking  aroand  a  great  spruce  tree. 

“Oh,  the  dear  little  things,”  she  cried,  as 
she  ran  toward  them;  “what  fan  we  will 
have  I  ’  ’ 

Not  long  before  Elsie  started  oat  on  her 
walk,  Jim  Keene,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  had  gone 
oat  in  very  much  the  same  direction.  He  was 
employed  to  help  aroand  camp,  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  went  to  pick  up  dry  wood  for  the  fire. 

He  had  gathered  quite  a  pile,  and  was  jast 
starting  to  take  it  back  to  camp  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  child’s  voice  not  ten  yards  away. 

“Oh,  yoa  naughty  doggie,”  it  said,  and 
then  followed  a  little  squeak,  which  Jim  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  that  of  a  yoang  cab  in  distress. 

Dropping  his  load  all  bat  one  stoat  stick, 
Jim  rashed  to  the  scene,  picked  up  Elsie  with 
his  left  hand,  and  jast  as  the  angry  old  mother 
bear  was  aboat  to  spring,  he  gave  her  a  swift, 
hard  blow  on  the  nose.  She  rose  in  the  air 
once,  then  fell  backward,  stunned,  while  Jim 


gave  her  blow  after  blow,  until  she  rolled  over 
and  breathed  her  last. 

Then  he  walked  back  to  camp,  carrying  in 
his  strong  arms  the  bewildered  Elsie,  who  had 
not  once  let  go  of  her  two  black  “poppies.” 

“Jim, ”  the  child  asked,  “what  made  yoa 
beat  that  nice  big  doggie  so  hard?” — Alice  W. 
Clark  in  Christian  Intelligencer. 


SHORT  STORIES 

A  Saburban  Reason.— Sabbabs:  “Johnny, 
why  did  Diogenes  live  in  a  tab?”  Johnny: 
“So  the  neighbors  couldn’t  borrow  it,  I  sap. 
pose.  ” — Troth. 

The  great  p’int  about  uttln’  on  in  this  life 
is  bein’  able  to  cope  with  yonr  head  winds. 
Any  fool  can  ran  before  a  fair  breeze,  bat"T 
tell  ye,  a  good  seaman  is  the  one  that  gits  the 
best  oat  o’  bis  disadvantages. — Sarah  Orne 
Jewett. 

John,  aged  five,  had  a  habit  of  using  in  his 
conversation  every  big  word  be  happened  to 
hear,  regardless  of  its  meaning.  One  morn¬ 
ing  he  and  his  elder  brother  were  trying  to 
wash  from  the  same  basin,  to  Johnny’s  detri¬ 
ment;  and  he  ran  into  the  ^kitchen,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “Mamma,  Charlie’s  metropolizing  the 
whole  laudatory !  ’  ’ 


THe  Observation  Car 


THE  RUNAWAY 

Harriet  Brewer  Sterling:. 

A  little  white  cloud  was  sailing  high  : 

A  little  white  cloud  in  the  wide  blue  sky. 

She  hurried  along,  nor  dared  to  stay  ; 

This  little  white  cloud  was  running  away. 

The  sun  went  down  and  the  stars  came  out ; 
The  little  cloud  saw  them  all  about. 

And  they  frightened  her  so,  the  shining  train. 
She  cried  herself  into  a  shower  of  rain. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  STARS 
Those  who  love  the  starry  skies  have  a  glad 
welcome  for  September.  The  Aagast  skies  are 
beautiful,  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  are  all 
too  rarely  seen.  Whatever  the  caase,  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  no  month  of  the  year  are  there  so 
many  cloady  and  hazy  nights,  and  Aagast,  1901, 
was  more  than  asnally  so.  In  September,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sky  becomes  more  transparent, 
the  mists  fade  away  before  the  coming  frosts 
and  the  stars  glitter  against  a  far  away  bine 
baokgronnd. 

Venus  now  sets  an  hoar  and  a  quarter  after 
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Bnoset,  and  as  soon  as  the  snn  has  gone  down 
oan  be  seen  flashing  in  the  western  sky.  We 
are  now  fnlfllling  the  cycle  of  584  days  since 
Venns  appeared,  as  now,  in  the  last  days  of 
1899,  and  now,  as  then,  we  shall  expest  her 
to  shine  with  constantly  increasing  brilliancy 
for  several  months  to  come. 

For  the  most  part  the  people  of  this  city  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  stars,  bnt  whenever 
Venns  appears  as  evening  star  her  brilliance 
forces  recognition  on  their  not  too  aonte  obser¬ 
vation.  and  forgetting  that  nineteen  months 
before  they  saw  the  self-same  sight,  they  fall 
to  asking  questions  and  getting  information 
from  others  who  know  as  mnoh  about  it  as 
themselves.  An  exchange  reminds  ns  of  the 
mistaken  idea  prevalent  among  some  in  the 
spring  of  1900,  that  it  was  “Edison’s  eleotrio 
star.  ’  ’ 

Mars  follows  Venus  below  the  horizon  about 
forty  minutes  later;  as  the  next  brightest  star 
in  that  neighborhood  he  may  be  recognized  as 
soon  as  the  western  glow  has  well  faded. 

Jnpiter  is  on  the  meridian  about  sunset,  and 
consequently  may  be  looked  for  due  south  as 
soon  as  the  stars  are  out.  As  in  the  case  of 
Venus  the  mighty  planet  needs  no  identiflca- 
tion.  He  is  too  superbly  bright  to  be  mistaken 
for  one  of  the  stars.  Olose  at  hand  the  seem¬ 
ing  star  next  in  brightness  is  Saturn,  and  the 
two  giants  of  our  system  are  drawing  con¬ 
stantly  closer  together  in  anticipation  of  the 
conjunction  which  will  occur  next  month. 

September  is  the  month  of  the  Harvest  Moon 
and  wonderfully  strange  and  providential  this 
simple  phenomenon  once  seemed. 

The  explanation  of  the  moon  rising  for  sev¬ 
eral  nights  each  bnt  slightly  later  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  is  found  in  tbe  position  of  the  moon  with 
reference  to  the  equator.  It  is  in  the  sign  of 
Aries  that  the  ecliptic  passes  north  of  the 
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A  variety  and  excellence  is  afforded  by 
using  Libby  Foods  for  school  lunches  that 
cannot  be  secured  in  most  homes.  At¬ 
tractive  and  nutritious,  in  key-opening 
cans,  they  please  the  youngsters. 

Libby's  Atlas  of  the  World,  Si  new  maps, 
sizeSxll  inches  -iiractical  for  the  home- 
sent  anywhere  for  lUtwOKjent  stamps.  "How 
'  to  Make  Oood  Things  to  Eat,"  free. 

Libby,  McNeill&  Libby,  Chicago 
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equator,  and  as  the  snn  crosses  this  line  once  a 
year,  so  the  moon,  following  a  nearly  parallel 
path,  must  cross  it  every  month.  The  result 
is  that  the  moon  making  a  passage  of  twelve 
degrees  every  twenty-four  hours  finds  herself 
several  degrees  further  north  each  evening. 
We  know  that  the  snn,  when  going  north,  rises 
earlier  each  time,  and  so  would  the  moon,  bnt 
for  the  fact  that  the  moon  normally  rises  fifty 
minutes  later  each  evening,  so  that  the  net  re¬ 
sult  of  the  passage  northward  is  that  the  moon 
rises  only  a  few  minutes  later  each  evening 
during  this  time.  This  occurs  every  month, 
and  the  only  reason  why  it  is  noticed  in  Sep¬ 
tember  is  that  the  snn  is  then  in  the  opposite 
sign  of  Libra,  causing  the  full  moon  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  period  of  “crossing  the  line”  to 
the  north.  Those  who  will  consult  their  al¬ 
manacs  will  see  that  the  snn  in  twelve  days 
nearest  the  spring  equinox  gains  twenty-three 
minutes  in  early  rising.  When  we  remember 
that  the  moon  moves  across  the  sky  more  than 
twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  sun  we  oan  see  how 
the  time  of  rising  is  very  sensibly  affected. 

The  Milky  Way  is  overhead  soon  after  dark 
—the  glorious  Milky  Way,  with  the  great 
Northern  Gross  near  the  zenith.  Look  north 
along  the  Milky  Way  and  yon  come  to  Oassio- 
peia,  recognized  by  the  irregular  W-shaped 
figure  of  seven  stars.  Down  toward  the  hori¬ 
zon  from  thence  yon  come  to  Perseus,  indicated 
by  three  stars  in  a  slightly  bended  row.  To 
the  west  of  the  Milky  Way,  well  overhead,  is 
the  brilliant  white  star  Vega,  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  Lyre.  To  the  east  is  the  small 
diamond-shaped  figure  of  the  Dolphin,  often 
called  Job’s  Coffin.  To  the  north  we  find  our 
ever  faithful  friends,  the  Big  Dipper  and  the 
Little  Dipper.  Follow  the  direction  of  the 
handle  of  the  Big  Dipper  and  we  come  to  the 
bright  star  Arctnrus,  in  the  constellation 
Bootes.  Over  in  the  northeast  we  see  the 
Great  Square  of  Pegasus  and  the  row  of  bright 
stars  leading  thence  to  Perseus.  Later  in  the 
evening  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades  rise  in  the 
northeast,  bnt  a  good  view  of, these  gems  must 
be  waited  for  until  October. 
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Maude  Louise  Ray. 
President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Varick  Dey  Martin. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 


Do  yon  remember  that  we  were  to  have  a 
“Symposium”  concerning  the  different  Sun¬ 
day-schools  that  yon  boys  go  to?  Some  of  your 
letters  came  a  good  many  weeks  ago,  and  1 
haven’t  found  room  for  them  until  to-day. 
First  in  order— alphabetical  order,  that  is  to 
say— is  Henry  Jones. 

Dear  Miss  Ray:  ...  In  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  put  before  ns,  I  submit  the  following 
answers.  Our  Sunday  school  is  open  all  sum¬ 
mer.  In  the  one  I  attend,  there  are  no  badges 
given  for  regular  attendance.  There  are  nine 
members  in  the  class  I  am'  in.  There  is  a  so¬ 
ciety  called  the  Boys’  Missionary  Brigade, 
which  I  attend  Sunday  afternoons.  ...  I 
have  just  gotten  home  from  Long  Island  and 
expect  to  go  to  Maine  on  August  6.  I  am 
Yours  sincerely,  H.  L.  Jones. 

P.S.— I  am  watching  the  mails  for  my  pin. 

I  wonder  if  Henry  is  still  in  Maine.  That 
was  a  good  while  ago,  you  see  1  I  am  glad  that 
he  doesn’t  have  to  watch  the  mails  any  longer 
—  for  his  L.  D.  O.  pin,  at  least. 
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Borden’S  Condensed  Milk.  CaNY 


What  has  Starr  to  say? 

Dear  Miss  Bay  :  ...  In  my  Snnday-schcol, 
at  Angelica,  services  are  held  all  summer. 
There  are  few  children  who  go,  and  no  badges 
are  given,  though  I  have  not  missed  a  session 
for  a  twelve- month. 

When  I  lived  in  Chicago,  I  got  a  number  of 
badges  for  perfect  attendance  at  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Ohurch  Sunday-school.  My  class 
here  is  of  medium  size.  For  nearly  a  year  I 
have  not  been  absent  from  a  meeting  of  our 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Ohristian  Endeavor, 
to  which  I  belong. 

I  have  an  uncle  who  was  on  the  platform  at 
the  great  Ohristian  Endeavor  Oonvention  at 
Oincinnati  this  month  (July).  He  sent  me  a 
medal,  suitably  inscribed  and  struck  for  tbe 
occasion. 

Yours  sincerely,  Starr  H.  Lloyd. 

Duncan  has  a  little  to  tell  ns  about  his  Sun¬ 
day-school,  too. 

Dear  Editor:  I  am  going  to  answer  the 
questions  which  were  in  Tbe  Evangelist  of 
July  11.  Our  Sunday-school  is  open  all  sum¬ 
mer.  In  our  Sunday-school  at  the  end  of  tbe 
year,  books  are  given  to  the  scholars  who  were 
present  fifty  Sundays  of  tbe  year  as  rewards, 
bnt  I  never  succeeded  in  getting  one.  The 
class  I  am  in  has  seven  members.  I  belong  to 
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you  get  with 
PEARLINE  i 

1.  Very  little 
rubbing— soak, 
don’t  tug. 

2.  Less  hard- 
work. —rinse, 
don’t  rub. 

3.  Less  weoLr 
e^nd  tenr.— 

(preserve,  don’t  destroy. 

4.  Better  hea.lth.— steLnd  up. 
don’t  bend  doublet  live,  don’t 
merely  exist.  5.  Saving  of 
time.— precious,  don’t  watste  it. 
6.  Absolute  safety.— be  sure 
you’re  right,  then  go  ahead.  65i 

Al^Peartin^Galn^ 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

ClMDMd  SDd  besotiflet  the  bsir.| 
Promotee  s  loxuiient  growth.  I 
IVevev  Tsils  to  Bestore  Orayl 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

CuTM  ecslp  ditesgee  k  heir  felliao, 

^^WCjSndiUjOj^Dru^i^^^ 
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» misaion  band  which  meets  once  a  month. 

Yonrs  tmly,  Duncak  lb  McBain. 

Dear  Miss  Bat:  Onr  Sunday-school  is 
opened  all  the  year  round.  We  do  not  hare 
any  badges  for  regular  attendance.  I  am  in  a 
small  class.  There  is  a  Missionary  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society  connected  with  onr 
church,  bnt  I  do  not  belong  to  either.  I  still 
remain  a  member  of  the  Olnb, 

D,  Watson  Wright. 

There  were  one  or  two  little  mistakes  in  the 
Treasurer’s  report  to  which  the  boys  have 
called  my  attention.  D.  Watson  Wright  and 
Philip  Allen  Swartz  have  paid  their  member¬ 
ship  fee  and  annual  dues.  In  the  report  where 
the  Treasurer  had  $6.20  and  $5.66,  it  should 
read  $6. 10  and  $6.56.  Sheldon  O.  will  correct 
these.  He  writes : 

Dear  Miss  Rat  :  I  should  have  acknowledged 
sooner  the  receipt  from  J.  Gnthbert  Long  of  his 
membership  fee  and  annual  dues,  from  Duncan 
McBain  of  his  membership  fee  and  annual 
dues,  and  from  Henry  S.  Leiper  of  his  annual 
dues.  He  is  to  move  to  Worcester.  Mass. ,  soon. 

1  was  sorry  that  the  last  Evangelist  did  not 
have  an  L.  D.  O.  column. 

Very  hastily,  B.  Sheldon  Ould. 

I  hope  Henry  Leiper  will  be  sure  to  send  me 
his  Worcester  address.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
one  L.  D.  O.  boy  in  my  own  state  I  Henry 
writes: 

Dear  Miss  Rat:  I  sent  Sheldon  O.  my  an¬ 
nual  dues  this  morning. 

I  haven’t  read  anything  this  summer,  except 
the  “Forward”  and  “Bible  Promises”  on  Sun¬ 
days.  Onr  Sabbath-scbool  picnic  is  to  be  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week. 

Yours  respectfully.  Henrt  S.  Leiper. 

I  hope  Henry  had  a  good  time  on  the  picnic 
— that  was  several  weeks  ago.  Picnics  are 
abont  as  much  fun  as  I  know ! 

I  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  receive  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Otis  E.  Hancock’s  grandfather: 

Tbeasurer  of  L.  D.  O.  Club:  I  send  herein 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


a  contribution  to  your  Olnb  from  Otis  E.  Han¬ 
cock,  with  the  request  that  his  name  may  be 
dropped  from  the  roll. 

He  is  yet  too  young  to  appreciate  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  membership. 

Yonrs  truly,  Grandpa  J.  W.  Hancock. 

In  a  couple  of  years  Otis  certainly  will  be  old 
enough  to  be  a  member  of  the  Olnb,  and  so  if 
his  grandfather  and  he  are  willing,  I  am  going 
to  have  him  enrolled  as  the  first  member  of  the 
“L.  D.  O.  Oadets”— he  will  be  ready  to  enter 
active  service  sometime  I 

Bussell  Ogden  has  moved  to  Oortland,  N.  Y. 

I  want  to  tell  yon  boys  abont  a  Sunday  ser¬ 
vice  I  attended  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
church  was  a  grassy  place  between  a  cottage 
and  a  beautiful  lake.  The  seats  were  sofa  pil¬ 
lows,  sometimes  with  trees  for  backs.  There 
were  old  people  and  young  people  and  children, 
a  great  many  children  there— more  than  yon 
usually  find  at  church. 

Everybody  sang  and  3ang  and  sang ;  then  the 
young  minister  called  for  twenty-five  Bible 
texts— just  as  fast  as  people  could  think  of 
them.  Could  yon  boys  have  taken  part  in  that? 
Then  he  gave  a  nice  little  talk— who  could 
preach  a  very  sober  sermon  when  the  birds 
were  singing  merrily  and  the  ripples  were 
dancing  away  in  the  lake  and  the  trees  were 
tickling  each  other?  Then  he  made  a  little 
thankfnl  prayer  for  the  beautiful  world ! 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  to  such  a  service? 

I  wonder  if  yon  boys  have  ever  been  to  a 
Sunday  service- church  or  Sunday-school  or 
any  meeting— that  yon  liked  particularly  well, 
or  made  yon  very  happy,  or  that  yon  thought 
was  very  different  from  what  yon  were  used  to 
and  that  yon  have  remembered  ever  since?  If 
yon  have,  write  me  about  it  real  soon  I  I  know 
we  shall  all  be  interested.  I  hope  yon  will 
write  me  before  the  fifth  of  October. 

Ministers  and 
CKurcKes  ^ 


Will^be  issued  September  15th 

GEMS  OF  SONG 

For  the  Sunday  School. 

288  PACES. 

Bv  IRA  D.  SANKFY  RTTRFRT  P.  If ATW. 


The  most  sinsable  collection  of  the  kind  ever  published 
BOUND  IN  CLOTH.  $8.5.00  PER  100. 

Sample  mailed  on  receipt  of  ‘<0c. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO., 


New  York  and  Chicago. 


2  0,000 


Llg-b*  ed  by  the  Frink  Syatem  />f  Reflecton  with 
electric,  (ns,  Welabach,  ncetyleoc  and  oU. 
Lioeneed  to  mannfactnre  electric  and  oombl- 
na'ion  gaa  and  electric  fixtnrca 
S-aod  dlmensiona  for  estimate. 

I  P  PPINK*  !'«">  street 

1.  r,  ri^llNIVy  NW  YORK 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 


VILLAGE  CHURCHES 


ORGANS  of  all  sites.  Latest  Iniprovsmsnts 


B08T0N-NEW  TORE 
PHIL*A-CHICAGO 


Main  Office  and  Wore.,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK. 

Redfield. — The  Presbyterian  Obnroh  has 
abundant  reason  for  thankfulness  to  God  for 
the  recent  evidence  of  his  favor  and  love.  Af¬ 
ter  the  removal  of  their  late  pastor,  the  Rev. 
James  G.  Clark,  their  former  pastor,  the  Rev. 
J.  Petrie,  was  invited  to  supply  them  for  a 
few  Sabbaths.  There  was  a  small  indebted¬ 
ness  on  their  beautiful  house  of  worship  com¬ 
pleted  during  his  pastorate,  which  the  church 
and  society  had  not  been  able  to  lift.  The 
old  pastor  was  naturally  solioitons  that  this 
obligation  should  be  met  during  his  brief  stay 
with  them.  The  trustees  of  the ,  society  met 
to  take  in  the  sitnation  and  sent  a  committee 
to  that  warm  friend  of  the  ohnreh,  the  Hon. 
John  Davidson  of  New  York,  asking  his  advice 
aud  assistance.  As  a  result,  the  next  Sabbath, 
the  very  day  when  the  note  became  due,  Mr 
Davidson  presented  it  to  the  society  cancelled- 
The  following  Sabbath  was  appointed  as  a  time 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  and  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  as  reported  by  the 
committee  tell  the  remainder  of  the  story. 

Whereas,  A  note  given  by  the  trustees  of  this 
obnroh  to  pay  the  balance  of  their  indebted¬ 
ness  after  completing  their  present  very  accept¬ 
able  house  of  worship  became  dne  Angnst  18, 
1901,  and  there  was  only  $60  in  the  treasury  to 
pay  the  interest,  and  there  was  no  plan  in 
sight  by  which  the  amount  oonld  be  raised, 
and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Davidson  of  his  own  free  will 
very  kindly,  generously  and  nobly  came  for¬ 
ward  and  paid  the  $700  principal  and  then 
magnanimously  returned  the  interest  to  the 
society  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  as  a  obnroh  and  society 
do  hereby  tender  onr  heartfelt  and  most  cor 
dial  thanks  to  Mr.  Davidson  for  this  boantifnl 
and  magnanimooB  gift  which  lifts  snob  a  heavy 
burden  from  all  onr  hearts  and  fills  ns  with 
glad  hope  and  cheer  for  the  fntnre,  and  that 
^e  will  hold  this  preoions  gift  in  gratefnl  re¬ 


membrance  by  recording  the  above  preamble 
and  resolution  in  the  minutes  of  onr  obnroh. 

Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  thU  pream¬ 
ble  and  resolution  he  sent  to  The  Evangelist  for 
publication.  Signed,  J.  Petrie,  acting  pas¬ 
tor;  Oharles  Cooper,  Marion  Jackson,  Isaac 
Potter,  elders. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Pittsburgh  is  considering  the  question  of  the 
consolidation  of  all  Allegheny  County,  which 
would  make  it  a  city  of  800,000,  instead  of 
330,000  as  at  present.  The  eleventh  Yew  Book 
of  the  Shady  Side  Obnroh,  the  Rev.  B.  S. 
Holmes  D.  D.  pastor,  indicates  the  continnanoe 
of  a  high  state  of  prosperity. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington.— The  Preebyterian  biehope  of 
this  city  have  all  returned  to  their  respective 
charges,  except  the  well-beloved  Dr.  Kelly, 
whose  health  may  never  permit  him  to  return, 
and  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  will  be  here  soon.  Dr. 
Lnccook  preached  bis  vacation  sermons  in  Iowa 
Kansas  and  Massaebnsetts ;  D.  Hamlin  in 
Massaohnsetts  and  New  York,  and  others  have 
wandered  afar.  We  hear  from  different  sonroes 
that  these  watchmen  have  blown  the  Gospel 
trumpet  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  to  very 


SCHOOLS. 


MISS  ALETHEA  H.  PLATT, 

(Pupil  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Snell) 
will  resume  her  classes  in  DrawiuK,  PaintiUE  and  the 
History  of  Art  October  1st.  1901. 

VAN  DYCK  STUDIOS, 

939  EighUi  Avenue,  New  York. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

^^’^dreas 

Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE.  Rye,  New  York. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

LITITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondent. 
Invited.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kbhder,  Prlnc. 


'T'HE  TRIHPLE  COLLEGE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RUS.SELL  W.  CONWELL,  President. 
Complete  Theological  Course  by  Correspondence. 
Thirty-eight  other  Courses.  Send  for  Circular. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  Fifty-third  Year. 
Co-educatlonal.  Prepares  for  any  American  College.  New 
hullcltng,.  Campus  40  acres.  Liberal  endowment  Justlfles 
moderate  rates.  For  catalogue  address 
John  C.  Sharpe,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Prin.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Term  opens  Sept.  26th  For  Cata¬ 
logues  or  information,  address, 

_ Prof.  G.  B.  STEVENS. 

Vrti'L’  Sixty-seventh  year  opens  Octo- 
IvCW  I  UriV  her  1,  i901.  Day  Classes  with  ses- 
I  Tf-iix/Apcif-xr  siouB  from  8:30  to  6  P.  M..  (Lili.  B. 

LJlll  vci  911.^  after  two  years.)  Kvenlng 
I  ^r’hrtrtl  Classes,  sessions  8  to  10,  P.  M 

”  ^CIIOUI  (lL.  B.  after  three  years.)  Grad 

nate  Classes  lead  toLL.  M.  Tnltiou,  $100.  For  circulars 
address, 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  N.Y.City 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

7oo  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September 
25th,  1901. 

The  Faculty  will  meet  to  receive  applicants  for  ad¬ 
mission,  in  the  President's  room  at  9.30  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P  M. 

The  opening  address  by  the  Reverend  Professor  George 
William  Knox,  D.  D.,  will  be  delivered  In  the  Adams 
Chapel,  Thursday,  September  26th,  at  4.30  P.  M. 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY, 

Recorder. 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  will  open  on  Thnrs- 
dav,  September  Idtth,  1901.  Matriculation  of  Students 
takes  place  in  Stuart  Hall,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Drawing 
for  rooms  in  the  parlor  of  Hodge  Hall  at  three  o'clock. 
The  opening  address  of  the  session  will  he  delivered  by 
Rev.  Geerhanius  Vos.  Ph.D..  D.D.,  In  Miller  Chapel,  on 
Friday.  September  20th,  at  eleven  o'clock. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

721  Madison  Avenue  (64th  Street)  New  Yorll. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys.  Primary  Class, 
Laboraiory,  Mauual  Training,  Oymnasinm,  82d  year  opens 
Sept.  25. 

Principals  at  school-house  after  Sept.  12.  Circulars  sent  on 
application. 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  P  ,  D. 

BENJAMI.N  LORD  BUCKLEY,  A.  B 


t  Principals 


V 
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willing  ears,  even  daring  great  heat ;  yet  no¬ 
where  ooald  these  pastors  Hhve  reoeived  more 
enthasiastio  weioome  than  their  owr  flocks 
have  given  them.  Ghnrohes  and  Snnday- 
schools  are  fast  filling  np,  and  Washington  now 
begins  anew  its  religions  work. 

SEEN  FROM  THE  CAR  WINDOWS 

The  route  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  between 
New  York  and  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  unusual  at¬ 
tractions  to  lovers  of  scenery.  It  passes  through 
the  most  picturesque  portion  of  Northern  New 
Jersey,  through  the  famous  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
and  climbs  the  Pocono  Mountain,  disclosing  at 
every  turn  beautiful  distant  views  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  At 
Scranton  it  passes  through  the  coal  region,  and 
the  scene  from  the  car  windows  is  a  revelation  of 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  coal  industries  of 
that  vicinity.  The  entire  trip  is  enlivened  by 
diversified  scenery  of  lakes,  mountains,  streams, 
and  thriving  cities.  The  management  of  the 
Lackawanna  is  leaving  nothing  undone  that  can 
add  to  the  comforts  of  their  patrons. — Official 
Railway  Guide. 


SYNODS 

The  Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  Taesday, 
October  15,  at  7. 80  P.M.  in  the  North  Ohnroh, 
Buffalo,  on  Main  street,  below  Ohippewa, 


Wholesome  Advice 


For  People  Whose  Stomachs  Are  Weak  and 
Digestion  Poor. 

Dr.  Harlandson,  whose  opinion  in  diseases  is 
worthy  of  attention,  says  when  a  man  or  woman 
comes  to  me  complaining  of  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite,  sour  stomach,  belching,  sour  watery 
rising,  headaches,  sleeplessness,  lack  of  ambition 
and  a  general  run  down  nervous  condition  I  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  take  after  each  meal  one  or  two  of 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  allowing  the  tablet  to 
dissolve  in  the  mouth,  and  thus  mi  igle  with  the 
food  eaten.  The  result  is  that  the  food  is  speedily 
digested  before  it  has  time  to  sour  and  ferment. 
These  tablets  will  digest  the  food  anyway  whether 
the  stomach  wants  to  or  not,  because  they  contain 
harmless  digestive  principles,  vegetable  essences, 
pepsin  and  Golden  Seal  which  supply  just  what 
the  weak  stomach  lacks. 

I  have  advised  the  tablets  with  great  success, 
both  in  curing  indigestion  and  to  build  up  the 
tissues,  increasing  flesh  in  thin  nervous  pa  ients, 
whose  real  trouble  was  dyspepsia  and  as  soon  as 
the  stomach  was  put  to  rights  they  did  not  know 
what  sickness  was. 

A  fifty  cent  package  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store,  and  as 
they  are  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  they  can 
be  used  as  often  as  desired  with  full  assurance 
that  they  contain  nothing  harmful  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree;  on  the  contrary,  anyone  whose 
stomach  is  at  all  deranged  will  find  great  benefit 
from  the  use  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  They 
will  cure  any  form  of  stomach  weakness  or  dis¬ 
ease  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 


and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Moderator,  the  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie  D.D. 
of  the  Presbvtery  of  New  York.  Enrollment 
of  delegates  in  the  chapel  on  Pearl  street, 
from  6  to  6  P.  M. 

T.  Ralston  Sutth,  Stated  Olerk. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Permanent  Olerk. 

The  Synod  of  Sonth  Dakota  will  meet  in 
Brookings,  S.  D.,  on  Thursday,  October  8, 
1901,  at  8  P.M.  The  Women’s  Synodical 
Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place. 

Harlan  Paoe  Oarson,  S.  O. 

The  Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  at  Niles, 
Mich. ,  Taesday,  October  8,  1901,  at  7. 80  P.  M. 

William  Bryant,  P.  0. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  will  hold  its  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  the  Westminster  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Ohnroh  of  Jacksonville,  111  ,  beginning 
on  Taesday,  October  16,  prox.  at  7.80  P.M. 
Ail  persons  attending  and  paying  fall  rail¬ 
road  fare  mu»t  obtain  ctrtificate  for  the  same 
from  ticket  agent  of  each  railroad  used  in  order 
to  seoare  one  third  fare  on  return  passage. 

D.  S.  Johnson,  S.  O. 

The  Synod  of  Washington  will  meet  in  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Ido.,  Thursday,  October  8,  at  7.80  P.M. 
Opening  sermon  by  the  Rev.  G.  William 
Giboney  D.D. 

J.  O  Milligan,  Stated  Olerk. 


Hudson  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Liberty,  N.Y., 
Monday,  September  16,  at  7. 80  P.  M. 

David  F.  Bonner,  S.  0. 


Fall  Business 

will  be  eetive. 

Telephone 

Service 

will  help  you  to  get  your  ehare. 

Rates  In  Manhattan  from  $5  a 
month. 

0.»yMr  MirtravlA  HMlbly  psymeotk 

Inr  Toai  TiLEPioit  Coipsit 
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PRESBYTERIES 

The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  will  meet  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  N.  Y. ,  on  Monday,  September  16, 1901, 
at  7.80  P.M. 

WiLLiAK  Waith,  stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Oarlisle  will  meet  in 
Steuben,  Pa.,  September  24,  at  2  P.M. 

William  A.  West,  S.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  meet  at  the 
church  in  East  Bethany  on  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  at  7.80  o’clock  P.M. 

J.  OoRWiN  Jacks,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of  West  Fayette  on 
Monday,  September  24th,  at  9.80  o’clock 
A.  M.  Members  of  Presbytery  will  be  met 
at  West  Fayette  and  Yarick  stations. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks  S.  0. 

The  stated  fall  meeting  of  Huron  Presbytery 
will  be  held  at  Milan,  Monday,  September 
23,  at  7  P.  M.  Clement  G.  Martin,  S.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  its 
stated  meeting  in  the  Presbyerian  Ohnroh 
in  Honesdale,  Pa.,  Monday,  7  80  P.M.,  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1901.  P.  H.  Brooks,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehig;h  will  meet  in  the 
First  Ohnroh  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday, 
September  17,  at  22.80  P.M. 

J.  W.  Birchoff,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  its  stated 
fall  meeting  at  Asbury,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday, 
September  24,  1901,  at  2  o’clock  P.M. 

The  Stated  Olerk. 

Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  hold  its  regular 
fall  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Oburoh  at 
Hobart  on  Taesday  and  Wednesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  24  and  25,  1901.  Standing  Oommittee 
please  be  ready  to  report  at  this  time. 

Eugene  V.  Ostrander,  S.  0. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  meet  in  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  Setember  16,  at 
7.80  P.M.  Edward  M.  Deems,  S.  O. 

Stated  meeting  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Trentou,  Fourth  Ohnroh,  Taesday, 
September  17,  at  10.80  A.  M. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis  will  meet  in  Stated 
Fall  session  at  Cuba,  Sept.  17,  at  2  P.M. 

H.  Magill,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  at  Carton, 
N.  Y.,  Monday,  September  16,  at  7  80  P.M. 

H.  T.  Ohadsey,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  at  Oon- 
stantia,  N.  Y.,  September  16,  at  7.80  P.M. 

A.  H  Fahnstock,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  Oburoh  of  West  Fayette  on 
Monday,  September  24,  at  9.80  o’clock  A.  M. 
Members  of  Presbytery  will  be  met  at  West 
Fayette  and  Yarick  stations. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  S.  O. 

Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnroh  in  Grand  Haven, Mich., 
on  Taesday,  September  17,  at  7.80  P.M. 

D.  A.  Jewell,  S.  0. 
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PHILA.,  naw  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 
ooNNaoraD  by  privatb  wiaas. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  FUchanges 

Bay  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest  TtlWAuf  nt  ATI  t 
ment  Secoiitles  on  Commission.  Re-  XU  V  CO  LUlClI  I 
oelve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankera  Cor-  Qaaiis*!'!'!  aq 
poratlons.  Firms  and  IndlvldoaU  on  jSOvlinblOo* 
favorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  U.  S.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 
Intanuktional  Checques.  Oertiflcates  of  Doposlt. 

1  BVTT'PPa  AV  fnmtlT  end  sell  Bill  ^ 

Llal.  X  JjJfo  wlT  Lit  IS  lux  of  Exchange,  and  make  cabl® 
ransfers  on  all  jmlnta  Issue  Commercuu  and  Traveller* 
Credits,  available  m  all  parts  of  the  world! 

B'  wn,  Shipley  CO.,  London 

A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

Annuities  Issued  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society 

are  the  most  popular  form  of  safe  Investments.  They 
insure  absence  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  content¬ 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provide  a  certainty  for  yon  and  yours. 

For  particulars  address 

JAMES  E.  SEYMOUR,  Oen’l  Agt. 

128  Broadway,  NewYork. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 


22  BAST  16th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RENTS 

RISA.1^  BS'TA.'TS 

OBBST  TIBW  SANATORIUM 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health  jmt  and  recreation ;  noms 
comforts.  ,  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


$50.00 
California 

AND  RETURN. 


Tickets  on  sale  Sept.  19-27;  return  limit 
Nov.  15,  1901,  via 

Chicago  &  North'Western, 
Union  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific. 

The  overland  limited, 

the  luxurious  every-day 
train,  leaves  Chicago  6.30  p.  m. 
Only  three  days  en  route.  Un¬ 
rivaled  scenery.  All  meals  in 
Dining  Cars;  Buffet-Library 
Cars  (with  barber).  Two  other 
fast  trains  10.00  a.  m.  and 
11.30  p.  m.  daily.  'The  best  of 
everything.  For  tickets  and 
reservations  call  on  yonr  near¬ 
est  ticket  agent  or  address 

461  Bntdvty  -  RevTork 
601  Chw'tSU,Fhilad«lpkia 
368  Wuhingkat  St,  Bostoa 
301  min  St,  -  Bnffslo 
312  CUrk  St,  -  Ckicago 


435  Vine  St,  -  Cineinnsti 
MTSmitifld  St.,  Pittibnrg 
234  Snperior  St,  Clereltna 
17  Ctmpos  Martins,  Detrdt 
2  last  ling  St,Toroato,  Ont 
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THE  evangi:list 


September  12,  1901 


IHE  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  New  5tory  of  the  McAll  Mission 

BY 

LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

FULLY  ILLUSXRAXEL)  FROM  PHOXOGRARHS 

Mrs.  HOUGHTON,  whose  close  connection  with  the  McAll  Mission  in  France 
dates  from  its  second  year,  and  who  has  already  written  two  widely  circu¬ 
lated  books  on  the  subject,  “  Fifine”  and  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,”  went  abroad 
three  years  ago  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  best  work  of  the  Mission,  which  sends 
a  floating  chapel  along  the  canalized  rivers  of  France  carrying  the  gospel  to  secluded 
hamlets  and  manufacturing  towns  along  the  waterways.  The  story  which  is  the 
result  of  this  study  appeared  in  a  serial  in  The  Evangelist,  and  is  now  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form.  Fictitious  as  to  the  thread  of  the  narative,  the  characters  are 
studied  from  life  and  every  story  of  conversion  is  based  in  all  its  details  upon  actual 
occurrences. 

Ready  in  October  Price,  One  Dollar 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


BIBLE  STUDENTS’  ORIENTAL  CRUISE. 

LASTING  74  DAYS,  INCLUDING  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  HOLY  LAND,  ON  THE  MAGNIF¬ 
ICENT  NEW  TWIN-SCREW  WHITE  STAR  S.  S.  “CELTIC.”  OF  20,880  TONS,  THE  LARCEST  VESSEL 
IN  THE  WORLD.  A  COMPLETE  ROUND-TRIP  TOUR  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  NEW  YORK  WITHOUT  CHANGE 
OF  VESSEL  ON  THIS  NOBLE  SHIP,  W  ITH  THE  UNSURPASSED  WHITE  STAR  CUISINE  AND  SERVICE. 

AN  lOFAL  CRUISE 

visiting  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world,  including  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Egypt  (six  or  twelve  days),  the  Holy  Lan*^ 
(twelve  or  six  days),  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples  and  Pompeii,  Rome,  the  Riviera  and  Liverpool,  with  optional  trips  to  Upper  Egypt 
Samaria  and  Galilee  and  a  brief  trip  across  Europe. 

REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICES 

will  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  “  Celtic  ”  Cruise  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  ever  offered.  A  limited  number  of  berths  near  the 
crew  have  been  disposed  of  between  $400  and  $500,  but  a  much  more  desirable  selection  of  berths  is  available  for  $525  and  upward.  These  prices  are 
several  hundred  dollars  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  tours,  although  no  tour  or  cruise  that  has  ever  been  taken  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the 

“  (Celtic”  Cruise.  IX  IS  XHE  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFEXIME 

to  make  the  complete  round  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  on  the  greatest  ship  in  the  world,  at  the  lowest  terms  ever  offered,  with  such  unusual 
educative  and  reUgious  advantages,  and  in  company  with  so  many  delightful  and  congenial  people, — ministers  and  their  wives,  prominent  Church 
workers,  etc, 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  ON  SHIPBOARD  and  INSPIRING  “MOUNXAIN  XOP”  HOURS 

at  Calvary,  Gtethsemane,  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Etc.,  will  be  conducted  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  other  distinguished  minis¬ 
ters.  Elaborate  Summaries  and  Notes  by  such 
widely-traveled  Biblical  scholai-s  as  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  D,D.,  of  New  York  will  be  issued 
monthly,  together  with  a  full  Bibliography. 

The  Attention  ot  the  Whole  World 
is  being  attracted  to  the  “  Celtic,”  which  makes  its 
maiden  voyage  in  July.  She  is  double  the  size  of 
the  Battleship  “Oregon  ”  and  6,000  tons  larger  than 
the  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse.”  She  is  so  enor¬ 
mous  that  when  a  thousand  men  were  at  work  upon 
her,  they  were  practically  lost  to  one  another.  Owing 
to  her  immense  size  and  her  great  bilge  keels,  her 
builders  declare  that  Seasickness  will  be  almost  an 
impossibility.  While  she  ordinarily  books  2859 
paswngers  of  all  grades,  the  number  going  on  the 
Cruise  is  limited  to  800  or  at  best  850,  and  as  she 
has  _  been  chartered  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Cruise,  there  will  be  no  steerage  passengers  or  tran¬ 
sient  traffic  whatever.  The  accompanying  cut  indi  • 
catessomething  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  “Celtic” 

Address,  THE  EVANGELIST, 

Bible  Students’  Oriental  Cruise, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Write  to-day,  tori!  you  wait,  others  will  obtain  the  Prizes.  A  deposit  of  Ten  Dollars  will  reserve  any  berth  desireii 


